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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS IN 
SEVEN STATES . 


By John C. Fitzpatrick, A.M. 


Assistant Chief, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress 


HE line of march of the main 
Continental Army during the 
long eight years of hardship 
and battle of the Revolution- 
ary War marks out the road 
our ancestors travelled to reach 
the haven of national independence, and 
Washington’s Headquarters are the 
mile-stones by which we trace that road 
upon the page of history. , 

It would be a matter of justifiable 
pride if we, of to-day, could properly 
mark every one of the hundred or more 
locations from which the Commander- 
in-chief issued the orders that so man- 
aged the troops under him as to steadily 
beat back the armed forces striving to 
maintain their grip upon the country 
and to throttle them into final impo- 
tence. All of our Revolutionary senti- 
ment clusters around these spots. From 
William Keith’s farm house from 
whence issued the orders for the des- 


perate dash on Trenton ; from the camp 
at Schuylkill Falls from whence came 
the manly thanks to the defeated 
troops of Brandywine; from the sober 
announcement, in the fields before 
Yorktown, of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, to the farewell orders to the 
armies from Rocky Hill, every spot 
is a landmark in the struggle for right- 
eous control of our destinies and free- 
dom for our native land. It is regrettable 
that so many of the buildings used as 
Headquarters have disappeared through 
neglect and inattention of early days, 
but some day, perhaps, we may atone 
for this neglect by marking every spot 
with a proper memorial. A giant flag- 
staff of classic design, bearing upon its 
base a history of the Headquarters, 
would seem an appropriate form of 
marker wherever space permits, and 
the duty of keeping the flag flying 
therefrom would be a not unpatriotic 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE, PA 


From Burk’s Guide to Valley Forge 
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From The Passaic Valley (Vol. I) 


THE ARNOLD TAVERN WHERE WASHINGTON HAD HIS HEADQUARTERS IN THE WINTER OF 1777. 
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THE 


FRAME BUILDING IS NO LONGER STANDING 


and inspiring task for our Boy Scout 
organization under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

But seven states can claim the dis- 
tinction of having had Headquarters 
of the Continental Army within their 
borders. These are: 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and _ Virginia. 
New Jersey the 
number of these headquarters locations, 
with New York and Pennsylvania 
next. The movements of the 
Continental Army were, of course, the 
backbone movements of the entire 
struggle and, while the northern and 
southern campaigns were of inesti- 
mable value in deciding the issue, it is to 


Massachusetts, 


Delaware, 


possesses greatest 


main 


the main army under Washington that 
we must look for a clear understanding 
of the military history of the Revolu- 
tion. 
graphic shifting of the scene of action 


It is curious to follow the geo- 


and to note how the tide of war rose 
from the extreme eastern boundary of 
the colonies to sweep like a flood down 
the entire coast length and inland until 
it beat upon the Appalachian barrier. 
After Boston the fighting swept west- 
ward to New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. To and fro across these 
three states it moiled and roiled for five 
of the eight years of the war; then its 
wave swept onward to Virginia, the 
geographical centre of the colonies, 
faltered, broke upon the ramparts of 
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Yorktown, ebbed back to New York, 
and within that harbor its eddies sub- 
sided to the calms of peace. 

Throughout the eight years of war 
the path of the struggle may best be 
followed by the date lines of the series 
of general orders issued by Washing- 
ton, the Head- 
quarters may be established by these 
orders and the accounts and vouchers 
of his expenses as Commander-in-chief. 
Except where the state authorities di- 
rected that certain quarters be placed 
at his disposal, or where Tory property 
was commandeered, the Commander- 
in-chief paid for the use of every house 
he occupied as headquarters through- 
out the entire war. 

The first Headquarters of the con- 
flict was in the Wadsworth house at 
Cambridge, built by Harvard College 
in 1726, for the use of its presidents, 
generally known as the “ President’s 
House,” and at that time occupied by 
President Samuel Langdon. Near the 
middle of July the house of John Vas- 
sall, then a fugitive loyalist, was pre- 
pared for Washington’s occupancy. 
The 21st Massachusetts regiment, 
commanded by Colonel John Glover, 
and known as the Marblehead regi- 
ment, had been quartered in the house 
and after its removal it took eight days’ 
cleaning to render it habitable. The 
house is now known as the Craige- 
Longfellow house from its owners, Dr. 
Andrew Craige and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, six of whose children were 
born under its roof. Jared Sparks and 
Edward Everett were among those who 
occupied this hotise at various times. 
The Headquarters remained here until 
Washington left Cambridge. 

After the evacuation of Boston the 
British fleet and troop-ships lay in the 
lower harbor, out of range of cannon 


locations of whose 
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shot, for ten days. When they finally 
sailed, their destination could only be 
conjectural. It was assumed to be New 
York City, and Washington left Cam- 
bridge April 4, 1776, for that place. On 
his arrival Headquarters were estab- 
lished in a house on Pearl Street. After 
the Commander-in-chief returned from 
Philadelphia, whither he had been sum- 
moned by Congress, Headquarters were 
established, June 7th, in the Motier 
house which stood at what is now the 
corner of Varick and Charlton Streets. 
After the retreat from Long Island and 
the decision to abandon New York, 
Washington’s quarters were at Robert 
Murray’s house, near 32d Street and 
4th Avenue. September 15th he was 
at Mott’s Tavern, Harlem Plains. The 
British forced a landing on Manhattan 
at Kip’s Bay, at what is now about the 
foot of 34th Street on this date, and the 
inexplicable panic of the American 
troops on this occasion has furnished 
us a record of one of the rare instances 
of rage over-balancing Washington’s 
usual calm judgment. After the battle 
of Harlem Heights, Headquarters were 
established at the Roger Morris house, 
now better known as the Jumel man- 
sion; it had been erected by Colonel 
Roger Morris who married a daughter 
of Frederick Phillipse, owner of Phil- 
lipse Manor, which covered the larger 
part of Westchester, Dutchess and Put- 
nam Counties, New York. 

For over a month the American and 
British troops faced each other until a 
flanking movement by the latter forced 
the Continentals to fall back to White 
Plains. Headquarters were at Valen- 
tine’s Hill October 21st and 22d, and 
on the 23d at the Miller house at White 
Plains. After the battle at the Plains, 
October 28th, and the unexpected 
move of the British ten days later, the 
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Commander-in-chief made a rapid tour of 
inspection of the defenses of the Hud- 
son as far up as West Point and then 
shifted the army to the west side of the 
river. Headquarters were at Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, November 15th, at 


the house of Peter Zabriskie. The 
British stormed and captured Fort 


Washington, November 16th, and four 
days later crossed the Hudson and ad- 
vanced in force upon Fort Lee. Weak- 
ened by the loss of the men surrendered 
at Fort Washington and the criminal 
delay of Maj. Gen. Charles Lee in re- 
inforcing him, Washington withdrew 
the troops from the fort to prevent a 
repetition of the Fort Washington dis- 
aster, and the retreat through the Jer- 
seys began. The general orders for 
November 10, 1776, to January 12, 1777, 
which cover this movement and the 
Trenton-Princeton campaign, have 
been missing since before the year 1780, 
so that the Headquarters locations for 
this interesting period and until the 
army reached Morristown after the 
battle of Princeton have been estab- 
lished from other sources. It should be 
remembered that not every place where 
the Commander-in-chief passed the day 
or night was, in fact, Headquarters; 
properly speaking, only those places 
from which general orders were issued 
should be considered as the Head- 
quarters of the Continental Army. Of 
these hundred and eighteen or so loca- 
tions, eight are best known, and of these 
eight seven were winter quarters, the 
exception being Fredericksburg, now 
in Putnam County, New York. The 
seven are: Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Morristown and Middlebrook, New 
Jersey; Valley Forge, Pennsylvania; 
New Windsor, West Point (Moore’s 
House), and Newburg, New York. 
The retreat through the Jerseys 


began November 21, 1776, and on Decem- 
ber 8th Washington the 
Delaware at Trenton and removed all 
the water craft to the west bank. Lack 
of means for crossing held the British, 
and the Headquarters, until the second 
advance into Jersey, after the Trenton 
victory, 


crossed 


were at Thomas Barclay’s 
Seat” at Morrisville, in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, opposite 
Trenton; at William Keith’s farm 
house on the Brownsburg road near 
the upper fords of the Delaware; at 
Newtown, in the house of John Harris, 
and at Trenton, December 30th, in the 
house of the loyalist, Major John 
Barnes, on Green Street. After the 
dash through the British lines and the 
victory at Princeton, the army reached 
Morristown, January 6, 1777, and went 
into winter quarters. Headquarters 
were at Jacob Arnold’s tavern, which 
was a frame building and is not now 
standing. Here they remained until 
May 28th when the Commander-in- 
chief moved to Middlebrook, which is 
now the same as Bound Brook, and 
there remained through the month of 
June. A _ period of uncertainty fol- 
lowed; the British plans were obscure 
and their object difficult to judge. 
Preparations for an expedition were 
made in New York, and the Conti- 
nental Army moved slowly back and 
forth as the spy reports seemed to show 
that the Hudson Highlands or Phila- 
delphia was in view. The fleet that 
sailed from New York finally entered 
Chesapeake Bay and the Continentals 
hurried into a postion between the head 
of that bay and Philadelphia. Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters during these 


Summer 


weeks of uncertainty were at Quibble- 
town, Middlebrook, Morristown, Pomp- 
ton Plains, Van Aulen’s, Smith’s Clove, 
New York, and Galloway’s in the Clove, 
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which is within easy reach of the High- 
lands; then, as the news came that the 
expedition had really sailed from Sandy 
Hook, the army started on its rapid 
march to protect Philadelphia. The 
Headquarters on this march were again 
at Ramapo, New Jersey, Pompton, 
Morristown, Coryell’s Ferry, Colonel 
Henry Hill’s at Roxboro, Pennsylvania, 
at Cross Roads (Neshaminy Camp), 
Stanton, Darby, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Newport, and Birmingham. The 
battle of the Brandywine was fought 
September 11th, and the army retreated 
by way of Germantown and Chester 
and skirmished again with the advanc- 
ing British at Yellow Springs, Penn- 
sylvania, September 16th. From there 
on the locations of the Headquarters 
show Washington’s efforts to protect 
Philadelphia by clever manceuvering ; 
the general orders are dated from 
Reading Furnace, Potts Grove, Penny- 
packer’s Mills, Skippack, and Peter 
Wentz’s in Worcester township. On Oc- 
tober 4th Washington again risked an 
action at Germantown in the defense 
of Philadelphia. The next day Head- 
quarters were at Perkiomen; next at 
Towamencin, in the house of Frederick 
Wampole, which is no longer standing ; 
October 16th they were again at Peter 
Wentz’s; October 20th, at James 
Morris’ in Whitpain township, which 
house is now known as “ Dawesfield ” 
from Abraham Dawes, father of Mrs. 
Morris, who built it in 1736. Novem- 
ber 2d, at Whitemarsh, Headquarters 
were in the house of George Emlen; 
both “ Dawesfield” and Emlen’s are 
still standing, but have been consid- 
erably altered in appearance by repairs 
and additions. At Emlen’s, Head- 
quarters remained for over a month, 
and on December 11th the army started 
on its march to winter quarters to the 
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spot that has become synonymous with 
suffering in our Revolutionary annals 
—Valley iVorge. 

In Washington’s letters very few 
comments upon his quarters are to be 
found, and even at Valley Forge, where 
every possible hardship of body and 
worry of mind was 
feeling was for the 
under his command, 


experienced, his 
suffering troops 
and no word of 
complaint for his own physical incon- 


veniences. From his canvas tent on a 


freezing hillside came the well-known 
letter of protest at the criticisms level- 
led at his management of the army, 


and the restrained bitterness of its 


phrases furnish us with a picture of the 
inroads the suffering of the troops had 
made upon the Commander-in-chief’s 
iron self-control. He himself did not 
move under a roof at Valley Forge 
until the log huts were finished and his 
troops were able to abandon their tents. 
Two days before Christmas he wrote 
to the President of Congress: 


Unless some great and capital change sud- 
denly takes place . . this army must 
inevitably be reduced to one or other of these 
three things: starve, dissolve or disperse in 
order to obtain subsistence in the best manner 
they can. Rest assured, Sir, this is not an exag- 
gerated picture, and that I have abundant reason 
to suppose what I say ....... three or four 
days of bad weather would prove our destruc- 
tion. What then is to become of the army this 
winter? And if we are so often without pro- 
visions now, what is to become of us in the 
spring, when our force will be collected, with 
the aid perhaps of militia to take advantage of 
an early campaign, before the enemy can be 
reenforced? These are considerations of great 
magnitude, meriting the closest attention; and 
they will, when my own reputation is so inti- 
mately connected with the event and to be 
affected by it, justify my saying, that the pres- 
ent commissaries are by no means equal to the 
execution of the office,...... though I have 
been tender heretofore of giving my opinion, or 
lodging complaints, as the change in that depart- 
ment took place contrary to my judgment and 
the consequences thereof were predicted; yet, 
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From Buck'sCounty Historical Papers(Vo!. II) 


THE 


finding that the inactivity of the army, whether 
for want of provisions, clothes, or other essen- 
tials, is charged to my account, not only by the 
common vulgar but by those in power, it is time 
to speak plain in exculpation of myself ...... 
the inability of an army, under the circum- 
stances of this, to perform the common duties 
of soldiers, (besides a number of men confined 
to hospitals for want of shoes, and others in 
farm houses on the same account) we have, 
by a field return this day made, no less than 
two thousand, eight hundred and ninety-eight 
men now in camp unfit for duty, because they 
are barefoot and otherwise naked ...... 
our numbers fit for duty, from the hardships 
and exposures they have undergone, particu- 
larly om account of blankets (numbers having 
been obliged, and still are, to sit up all night 
by fires, instead of taking comfortable rest in a 
natural and common way), have decreased near 
two thousand men. 

We find gentlemen, without knowing whether 
the army was really going into winter-quarters 
or not (for I am sure no resolution of mine 
would warrant the Remonstrance), reprobating 
the measure as much as if they thought the 
soldiers were made of stocks or stones, and 
equally insensible of frost and snow; and 
moreover, as if they conceived it easily practi- 
cable for an inferior army, under the disad- 
vantages I have described ours to be which are 
by no means exaggerated, to confine a superior 
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KEITH HOUSE 


one, in all respects well appointed and provided 
for a winter’s campaign, within the city of 
Philadelphia, and to cover from depredation and 
waste the states of Pennsylvania and Jersey. 
But what makes this matter still more extra- 
ordinary in my eye is, that these very gentle- 
men,—who were well apprized of the nakedness 
of the troops from ocular demonstration, who 
thought their own soldiers worse clad than 
others, and who advised me near a month ago 
to postpone the execution of a plan I was about 
to adopt, in consequence of a resolve for seiz- 
ing clothes, under strong assurances that an 
ample supply would be collected in ten days 
agreeably to a decree of the State (not one 
article of which, by the by, is yet come to 
hand),—should think a winter’s campaign, and 
the covering of these States from the invasion 
of an enemy, so easy and practicable a business. 
I can assure these gentlemen, that it is a much 
easier and less distressing thing to draw remon- 
strances in a comfortable room by a good fire- 
side, than to occupy a cold, bleak hill, and sleep 
under frost and snow, without clothes or 
blankets. However, although they seem to 
have little feeling for the naked and distressed 
soldiers, I feel superabundantly for them, and, 
from my soul, I pity those miseries, which it 
is neither in my power to relieve or prevent. 
I am obliged to conceal the true state 
of the army from public view, and thereby 
expose myself to destruction and calumny. 
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From Faris’ Old Roads out of Philadelphia 


Photo—Handy, Washington 


THE JAMES MORRIS HOUSE (DAWESFIELD) WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS FROM 
OCTOBER 21—NOVEMBER 22,1777 


By almost superhuman exertions the 
army was kept together until spring 
brought relief in both weather and sup- 
plies. The British evacuated Philadel- 
phia early in the morning of June 18, 
1778, and commenced their march 
across Jersey to New York City. The 
news reached Washington about 10 
A.M., and in half an hour three brigades 
of Continentals were in pursuit; three 
more brigades followed in the aftér- 
noon and the rest of the army early the 
next morning. The movement was 
rapid and six Headquarters were estab- 
lished and broken up in the ten days 
that ensued before the Continentals 
overtook and forced the British from 
the field at Monmouth Court House. 
After nightfall the defeated enemy 
slipped away and the next day the Con- 
tinentals turned northward to afford 
protection to the Hudson Highlands. 
Moving by easy stages they took three 
weeks to reach White Plains, New 


York, the best position from which to 
block any move by land from New 
York City. The Headquarters on the 
way were at Freehold, New Jersey; 
Englishtown, Spotswood, Brunswick 
Landing, Paramus, Haverstraw, New 
York; the Delavan House on the east 
side of the Hudson, and White Plains. 
Here from the Headquarters at Reuben 
Wright’s Mills, Washington wrote to 
Thomas Nelson in Virginia: “ It is not 
a little pleasing, nor less wonderful to 
contemplate, that after two years’ ma- 
neeuvring and undergoing the strangest 
vicissitudes, that perhaps ever attended 
any one contest since the creation, both 
armies are brought back to the very 
point they set out from, and that which 
was the offending party in the begin- 
ning is now reduced to the spade and 
pickaxe for defense.” Yet, with truth, 
he could have pushed the parallel fur- 
ther and likened the retreat of the 
British across the Jerseys to the retreat 
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of the Continentals before them, 
through that same region in 1776. A 
month later, September 23, 1778, Head- 
quarters were moved to Fredericksburg 
where Reed Ferriss’ house first, and 
later John Kane’s, were successively 
occupied. Toward the end of Novem- 
ber the British made a display of ac- 
tivity, organized an expedition and 
sailed up the Hudson with a show of 
force. They proceeded only as far as 
King’s Ferry, however, and, without 
attempting anything, returned to New 
York. The Headquarters were at Rari- 
tan, New Jersey, December 12th, and 
December 13th at the John Wallace 
house at Middlebrook for the winter. 
Here they remained until June 4th, 
when the rumored intent of the British 
against the Highlands opened the cam- 
paign of 1779. June 6th the Head- 
quarters were at Slott’s or Slote’s, 
Orange County, New York; at Smith’s 
Clove for the next seventeen days, and 
at New Windsor, New York, June 23d. 
Here, at the house of William Ellison, 
which is no longer standing, they re- 
mained until July 20th, when they were 
established at Moore’s house near West 
Point, there to remain for the next four 
months, or until November 27th. 
Moore’s house is another of the Head- 
quarters now no longer in existence. 
It had been built by John Moore in 
1749, and stood about a mile to the 
north of West Point on ground that is 
now within the lines of the United 
States Government reservation. Dur- 
ing the time that Washington was at 
New Windsor the plan against Stony 
Point was brilliantly executed by 
Wayne and the Light Infantry, and 
Headquarters were located at the 
Point for one day, July 17th. It is 
from Moore’s house also that we have 
the rare description, from Washing- 


ton’s own pen, of a dinner at Head- 
quarters. August 16, 1779, he wrote to 
Surgeon-General John Cochran, invit- 
ing Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Livingston 
to dine with him, describing and 
apologizing in advance for the meal 
they would be served. He wrote: 


I have asked Mrs. Cochran & Mrs. Living- 
ston to dine with me tomorrow; but am I not 
in honor bound to apprize them of their fare? 
As I hate deception, even where the imagina- 
tion only is concerned; I will. It is needless 
to premise that my table is large enough to hold 
the ladies. Of this they had ocular proof yes- 
terday. To say how it is usually covered, is 
rather more essential; and this shall be the 
purport of my letter. Since our arrival at 
this happy spot, we have had a ham (sometimes 
a shoulder) of Bacon, to grace the head of the 
Table; a piece of roast Beef adorns the foot; 
and a dish of beans, or greens (almost imper- 
ceptible) decorates the center. When the cook 
has a mind to cut a figure (which I presume 
will be the case tomorrow), we have two 
Beef-steak pyes, or dishes of crabs, in addition, 
one on each side the center dish, dividing the 
space & reducing the distance between dish & 
dish to about 6 feet, which would without them 
be near 12 feet apart. Of late he has had the 
surprising sagacity to discover, that apples will 
make pyes; and its a question, if, in the vio- 
lence of his efforts, we do not get one of apples, 
instead of having both of Beef-steaks. If the 
ladies can put up with such entertainment, and 
will submit to partake of it on plates, once 
Tin but now Iron—(not become so by the labor 
of scouring), I shall be happy to see them. 


On December 3d the Headquarters 
were moved to Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, and there remained until the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1780, which 
started with the British raid on Spring- 
field June 7th. From this date until 
the army again went into winter 
quarters little of military value was 
accomplished, though the troops 
were almost continuously manceuvring 
through East Jersey and the Hudson 
valley in New York. Twenty-two 
Headquarters were established during 
this summer and fall during which 
Washington visited and discussed plans 
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From Mills’ Historic Houses of New Jersey 


THE FORD MANSION AT MORRISTOWN 


ALL 
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of cooperation with Comte de Rocham- 
beau, commanding the newly arrived 
French expeditionary forces, and the 
despicable treason of Benedict Arnold 
failed of its purpose. Of these twenty- 
two Headquarters, that in Colonel 
Theunis Dey’s house at Preakness, 
New Jersey, from July Ist to July 28th, 
was of the longest duration. From 
Preakness, which is now the city of 
Paterson, the Headquarters moved suc- 
cessively to Paramus; Kakeat, New 
York, Peekskill, Verplanck’s, and 
Stony Point, where the Hudson was 
recrossed at King’s Ferry ; Clarkstown, 
Orangetown, or Tappan, where the 
Headquarters were in the De Wint 
house; Teareck, at the Liberty Pole 
Tavern, now Engiewood; Kendeka- 
mack, September 4th; Steenrapie, Sep- 
tember 5th, where Washington quar- 
tered in the Hopper house until the 
19th; the next day again at Orange- 
town; October 7th again at Paramus, 
New Jersey, and at Totawa, in Passaic 
County, from October 9th to Novem- 
ber 28th, when the Headquarters were 
moved to New Windsor, New York. 
Here they remained until June 24, 1781, 
in the house of William Ellison, which 
is no longer standing. At Ellison’s 
occurred the breach between Wash- 
ington and Hamilton, which resulted in 
the latter’s resignation as aide-de-camp. 
It was youthful egoism and petulance 
smarting under a fancied injustice, and 
Hamilton’s own description of the oc- 
currence to his father-in-law, Philip 
Schuyler, is not entirely to his credit. 

In May, 1781, .Washington held a 
second conference with Rochambeau 
at Weathersfield, Connecticut, and in 
June the Continentals moved to effect 
a junction with the French for an at- 
tempt upon New York City. The 
Headquarters were at Peekskill, Tarry- 
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town, Valentine’s Hill, and near Dobb’s 
Ferry. The junction of the two armies 
was effected July 6th at Phillipsburg, 
twelve miles from Kingsbridge; the 
Headquarters remained “near Dobb’s 
Ferry ” until the news of De Grasse’s 
fleet settled the plan of the campaign 
and the march to Virginia was begun 
August 19th. The allied armies crossed 
the Hudson at King’s Ferry August 
20th, and between then and October Ist, 
when the Commander-in-chief’s quar- 
ters were established before Yorktown, 
but seven Headquarters were created. 
These were at Haverstraw, New York, 
August 23d; Ramapo, New Jersey, 
August 25th; Two Bridges and Chatham, 
August 26th and 27th; Head of Elk, 
Maryland; Williamsburg, Virginia; 
Secretary’s Quarter, September 28th, 
and in the field before Yorktown Oc- 
tober Ist. Cornwallis surrendered 
October 19th and the next Head- 
quarters from which military orders 
were issued as such were in Philadel- 
phia, where from December 6, 1781, to 
March 22, 1782, Washington occupied 
the house of Benjamin Chew, 110 South 
3d Street, which is not now standing. 
On March 31st the Commander-in-chief 
arrived at Newburgh, New York, and 
established Headquarters in the Jona- 
than Hasbrouck house. This house is 
still standing and is, perhaps by virtue of 
its location as well as the length of time it 
was occupied by the Commander-in-chief, 
the best known, next to Valley Forge, of 
all of Washington’s Headquarters. 

It was here that Washington so 
sternly rebuked Colonel Nicola for the 
suggestion that the army be used to set 
up a military monarchy, and here that 
the most dangerous of all insubordinate 
movements of the Revolution, set on 
foot by the anonymous Newburgh Ad- 
dresses, was dissipated and brought to 
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naught by the diplomatic tact of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. On August 31, 1782, 
the army moved down to Verplanck’s 
Point for the last of the many attempts 
against the city of New York. In co- 
operation with the French several 
parades and reviews of the troops were 
held but the situation of affairs and the 
political aspect of the war did not war- 
rant the losses sure to be incurred in an 
assault upon the city. October 22d 
the French Allies commenced their 
march to Boston, there to embark for 
the West Indies; the Continentals 
went into winter quarters at New 
Windsor and Washington returned to 
the Headquarters at Newburgh. The 
last orders were issued from here 
August 17, 1783, and Washington set 
out for Princeton the next day to appear 
before Congress in answer to its sum- 
mons. August 24th he established the 
last Headquarters of the Revolution at 
Rocky Hill, New Jersey, four miles 
north of Princeton, in the house of 
Mrs. Margaret Berrien, the widow of 
Judge Berrien. It was at Rocky Hill 
that he received the letter from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson, his old house- 
keeper during the greater part of the 
war. It is a letter worthy of a patriotic 
woman who had struggled to make the 
Headquarters of the Continental Army 
as comfortable for the Commander-in- 
chief as the meagre circumstances of 
those hard years would admit. On Oc- 
tober 10, 1783, she wrote to Washington: 


When I had the honor of seeing your Excel- 
lency at Princeton, you desired that I should 
make out an account for my services in your 
family to be laid before the Financier. I came 
into your Excellency’s service as housekeeper in 
the month of June, 1776, with a zealous heart 
to do the best in my power. Although my abili- 


ties had not the strength of my inclinations, 
your goodness was pleased to approve and bear 
with me until December, 1781, when age made 
Your bounty 


it necessary for me to retire. 


and goodness at that time bestowed upon me the 
sum of £179. 6. 8. which makes it impossible 
for me to render an account; my services were 
never equal to what your benevolence had thus 
rated them....... 


From the Berrien house at Rocky 
Hill Washington issued his Farewell 
Orders to the Armies of the United 
States on Sunday, November 2, 1783, 
in which house as Commander-in-chief, 
he addressed: 


... himself once more, and that for the 
last time, to the armies of the United States 
(however widely dispersed the individuals who 
compose them may be), and to bid them an 
affectionate, a long farewell. But before the 
Commander-in-chief takes final leave of those 
he holds most dear, he wishes to indulge himself 
a few moments in calling to mind a slight re- 
view of the past........ and he will con- 
clude the address by expressing the obligations 
he feels himself under for the spirited and able 
assistance he has experienced from them, in the 
performance of an arduous office........ 
the unparalleled perseverance of the armies of 
the United States, through almost every pos- 
sible suffering and discouragement for the space 
of eight long years, was little short of a stand- 
ing miracle...... Let it be known and re- 
membered that the reputation of the federal 
armies is established beyond the reach of malev- 
olence; and let a consciousness of their achiev- 
ments and fame still incite the men, who com- 
posed them, to honorable actions....... 
and, while he congratulates them on the glorious 
occasion, which renders their services in the 
field no longer necessary, he wishes to express 
the strong obligations he feels himself under 
for the assistance he has received from every 
class and in every instance. He presents his 
thanks in the most serious and affectionate 
manner to the general officers, as well for their 
counsel on many interesting occasions, as for 
their ardor in promoting the success of the plans 
he had adopted; to the commandants of regi- 
ments and corps, and to the other officers, for 
their great zeal and attention in carrying his 
orders promptly into execution; to the staff, for 
their alacrity and exactness in performing the 
duties of their several departments ; and to the 
non-commissioned officers and private soldiers, 
for their extraordinary patience and suffering, 
as well as their invincible fortitude in action. 
To the various branches of the army, the Gen- 
eral takes this last and solemn opportunity of 
professing his inviolable attachment and friend- 
i And being now to conclude these 
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last public orders, to take his ultimate leave in 
a short time of the military character, and to 
bid a final adieu to the armies he has so long 
had the honor to command, he can only again 
offer in their behalf his recommendations to 
their grateful country, and his prayers to the 
God of armies...... 


No general orders were issued after 
these of November 2d. A few “ garri- 
son” orders at West Point were sent out 
and the necessary directions given for 


moving the remnant of the army down 
to and into New York City as the 
British withdrew. The last Head- 
quarters of the Revolutionary War, at 
Rocky Hill, were broken up Novem- 
ber 12 or 13, 1783 (the exact date of 
the event is uncertain), and Washing- 
ton reached West Point November 14th. 
Here he remained until, with about a 
thousand troops, he marched into New 
York on the 25th of November, 1783. 


BOOK REVIEW 


TURNPIKES OF NEw ENGLAND. By Fred J. 
Wood. The Marshall Jones Company, 
Publishers. Price, $10. 


Major Fred J. Wood needs no introduc- 
tion to the readers of the DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE, as his series 
of articles, appearing in 1919, “ Historic 
Turnpike Roads and Toll Gates,” aroused 
general interest. That interest will be inten- 
sified by the publication of his book. The 
volume, which is of some 600 pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and the author traces the 
history of the old toll roads from their be- 
ginnings. Mr. Wood has spent ten years on 
this work, and his conclusions are the result 
of personal investigation, for all previous 
written material on the subject is negligible. 

Mr. Wood is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, ’88, and an 
engineer by profession. He has been iden- 
tified with numerous construction projects, 
and from 1910 to 1917 served as special engi- 
neer for Stone & Webster. In the latter 
year he was made major of engineers and 
for two years directed construction work for 
the Government in connection with the war. 

In tracing the evolution of the turnpike in 
other states outside of New England, ac- 
counts are given of roads in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and the Old Cumberland or 
National Road, and the Maysville Pike. A 
little-known fact in connection with the Old 
National Road is brought out; namely, that 
the portion east of Cumberland, Md., was 
built by private venture, most of it under 
compulsion by the banks of Maryland which 
otherwise could not secure the renewal of 
their charters. 

Attention is paid to “the vehicles that 
used the turnpikes,” detailed descriptions 


being given of the old-time vehicles, in- 
cluding the “one-horse chaise” and the 
“ Conestoga wagon.” The development of 
wheeled vehicles from earliest times is 
traced and of the tools and appliances which 
were available for road construction a cen- 
tury and more ago. The wholesale manu- 
facture of shovels, picks, etc., was then 
unknown and each had to be made to order, 
usually by a local blacksmith. The begin- 
ning of stages is noted and the increase of 
that business until 1825 is followed, the ac- 
count including a table of rates of fare 
charged at that time from Boston to vari- 
ous places. 

Besides the map of Massachusetts turn- 
pikes, there are turnpike maps of New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
all prepared especially for this work. It is 
noted also that the map of New Hampshire 
and Vermont is the only one published which 
correctly shows the boundary between the 
two states. The northerly line of Vermont 
is the 45th parallel of latitude to its inter- 
section with the Connecticut River, forming 
a triangle two miles long, with New Hamp- 
shire on the north and south of it, but all 
maps show this triangle as New Hampshire 
territory, with the state boundary on Hall 
Stream, which farther north is the boundary 
between New Hampshire and Canada. 

To those who are instrumental in having 
the famous old trails of the country marked 
and restored, Major Wood’s book will be 
an invaluable source of information and also 
a guide in preserving old landmarks and 
identifying historic turnpikes. In this connec- 
tion it may be well to point out that the term 
“turnpike ” has lately been used too promis- 
cuously, and thus in many localities will be 
found a road incorrectly designated as such. 
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COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
GENERAL 


HE Twenty-ninth Continental Co:gress of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution will be held in Washington, D. C., Avril 19th to 24th. 

Every effort will be made that the Congress shall be one of interest and 
profit to all those attending the sessions. We sincerely hope that every 
chapter in the Society may be represented. 

The Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution is peculiar in its 
organization, owing to the fact that it was first a National organization, and 
then for convenience and efficiency local divisions were authorized; hence the first duty of 
every individual member is to the National Society, which directs the policy of each 
state organization. 

Have you as a member of this great Patriotic Society done your duty to the Society 
this past year? 

The great interest of the coming Continental Congress in April will naturally centre 
on the election of all the National Officers and seven Vice Presidents General, who 
will serve three years. The present National Officers, with the exception of the His- 
torian General, have served three years, and under the present Constitution and By-Laws 
of the National Society are not eligible for reélection. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Once more I wish to call the attention of the members of chapters to the changes 
made, as to representation at the Continental Congress, in the Constitution and By-Laws 
adopted at the Twenty-eighth Continental Congress in 1919, a copy of which has been 
sent to every chapter in the Society. 

Delegates must have belonged to the chapter at least one vear before they may represent 
the chapter at Congress. Therefore, be careful in electing your delegates to Congress to see 
to it that this rule is observed. 

Read carefully the instructions sent out with the credential blanks and follow them 
to the letter, thus saving not only yourselves much trouble, but also the National Officers 
and State Regents. 

Remember that the Constitution and By-Laws adopted at the Congress in 1919 and 
which went into effect at the close of the Congress became the supreme law of the 
Society, taking precedence over and superseding all other laws and rulings. 

State and Chapter By-Laws not conforming to the National Constitution and 
By-Laws adopted at the Twenty-eighth Congress became null and void at the close of 
that Congress and must be revised. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


All State Chairmen should have their reports ready to send to the National Chairmen 
by March 1st, in order that they may have ample time to condense the reports ready to 
present to Congress. 

State Regents and Chairmen of the National Committees can only make satisfactory 
reports to Congress when the Chapter Regents and State Chairmen do their duty by 
sending full reports to them at the time specified. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


With this issue of the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE—our 
Magazine—755 subscriptions expire. I earnestly hope that every one of these former 
subscribers will send in renewals. Knowing the worth of the Magazine, I feel at 
liberty to make such an appeal. 

In spite of the increased cost of publication, the subscription price of $1 a year has 
not been raised, for it is the desire of the Society to keep the Magazine well within the 
reach of every member. 

The Magazine is to be continued on the same high plane as during the past year. 
It should have every Daughter’s support. 
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PATRIOTIC WOMEN AND THE THRIFT 
CAMPAIGN 


“JOUR million women of the 
United States started the 
new year by determining to be 
shown. They are going to 
know to what extent the high 
cost of living is due to misdi- 
rected efforts of consumers and whether 
it is within the power of American 
women to relieve it. So determined are 
they that their information shall come 
straight from the source, that they are 
going to see for themselves. 

They are going to show themselves 
by following a definite and logical plan, 
a constructive plan, broad enough and 
firm enough to provide a safe founda- 
tion on which the renaissance of wise 
expenditure may be safely based. The 
development of this plan will require 
three months of concentrated effort, 
but its completion, economists believe, 
will serve to revolutionize the indi- 
vidual and family financial methods of 
the nation. 

The plan is divided into three phases. 
During January the four million women, 
who number amongst them the leaders 
in progressive feminine thought 
America, undertook a_ thorough in- 
spection of the pipe line carrying the 
individual and family income. This in- 
spection assumed the form of a careful 
record of money or income expended 
with a frank facing and recording of 
unnecessary and avoidable expenditures. 

February will be devoted to plugging 


in 


the leaks and stopping the waste dis- 
covered by the January survey. The 
knowledge of how, where, when, and 
for what each cent of income was ex- 
pended in January, it is believed will 
give opportunity in the next month for 
a basic revision of spending in Ameri- 
can households, followed by a marked 
decrease in the production of luxuries, 
and a consequent increase in the pro- 
duction of necessities followed 
reduction in prices. 

March will be devoted to determina- 
tion of the disposition of the increased 
flow of capital through the pipe line of 
the individual and family treasury in- 
duced by the checking of leaks and 
waste through the previous periods. 
The problems of such disposition natu- 
rally will have to be worked out by 
each individual woman and housewife, 
but every effort will be made to keep in 
view the guiding principles of safe and 
profitable investment, especially with 
regard to the Government Savings 
Securities now at the disposition of 
the public. 


by a 


These securities, ranging as they do 
from the Thrift Stamp at 25 cents to 
the War Savings Stamps with a ma- 
turity value of $5 and Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates of $100 and $1000 
denominations are applicable to in- 
vestment of the savings of any income, 
are safe, profitable and redeemable 
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Copyright, Harris & Ewing 


MRS GRACE G. BARTLETT 


VICE-DIRECTOR OF SAVINGS DIVISION, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, IN CHARGE OF 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


when necessary at the purchase price 
plus accrued interest. 

The leaders and members of ten 
great women’s organizations through- 
out the country are behind this move- 
ment for the curtailment of the high 
cost of living and the elimination of ex- 
travagance and waste as dominant 
features of American life. The plan, as 
adopted, was worked out recently at a 
meeting of the national thrift chairmen of 


these organizations, some of their national 
officers and officials of the Savings Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Treasury Department. 

The organizations and their thrift 
representatives are: 

Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
Mrs. Raymond B. Morgan; Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Miss 
Emma L. Crowell; General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Miss Georgie 
Bacon; National Catholic War Council, 
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Mrs. C. P. Morss; National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Mrs. H. E. Parkhurst, repre- 
senting Mrs. Schoff; National Council 
of Jewish Women, Mrs. Adolph Kahn; 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Miss 


Alice Englehardt and Miss Lena Phil- 
lips; National League for Women’s 
Service, Mrs. Coffin Van Rensselaer; 
Woman’s Department, National Civic 
Federation, Mrs. Coffin Van Rensselaer ; 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson. 

Each of these organizations has ap- 
pointed a thrift chairman for every 
state. Through her, the officers of the 
local clubs and organizations affiliated 
with each association are reached. 
These in turn have taken steps within 
their local organizations to insure the 
carrying out of the plan by their mem- 
bers. The reports of the individual 
members on the wisdom with which 
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they discover money is spent, the possi- 
bility of reducing expenditures and 
prices and the determination of the in- 
vestment of surpluses will follow the 
same channels. 

These reports, collated and effec- 
tively combined, will be used for the 
benefit and instruction not only for the 
membership of the organizations in- 
volved but for the women of the nation 
as a whole. The results obtained will 
not be expressed in terms of dollars or 
cents. No woman will be asked or re- 
quired to report either the amount she 
spends, the sum she finds she could and 
should avoid spending, or the amount 
invested in safe and sound government 
securities. She will be asked, however, 
to report the percentage of excess spend- 
ing to the total expended, the percentage 
she has found it possible to save and the 
percentage of the savings which has gone 
into government securities. 

These four million American club- 
women have taken up this great work 


as a patriotic duty, corelated and 


is as follows: 


complementary to the great work which 
they accomplished throughout the dura- 
tion of the war. They have answered 
the call for mobilization for peace, 
recognizing to the full the duties im- 
posed on the nation for the rehabilita- 
tion of the world, the reconstruction of 
industry on a peace-time basis, and the 
preservation of the lessons of thrift, 
economy and industry, enforced by 
war, as permanent national habits. 
Ninety 
America 
America. 


per cent. of the buying of 
is done by the women of 
On them lies the burden of 
reducing abnormal conditions to nor- 
mal. Theirs it is to carry out the pro- 
gram which President Wilson has de- 
clared is the only program which will 
nullify economic confusion and indus- 
trial unrest—the program of produc- 
tion and saving. 

It is up to the women of America to 
show America, and they have gone 
about it in the only logical and intel- 
ligent way—by showing themselves. 


—BUY W. S. S.— 


SHIPPING ADDRESS FOR POLISH RELIEF 


The address for shipment of boxes of clothing for the destitute of Poland 


PoLisH NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
526 First Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Clothing should be sent in strong boxes or bales, and express prepaid. 
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THE NAVY OVER SEAS 


By Julia G. Whelpley 


WO and a half stripes—Navy’'s 
all Greek to me! White ducks 
a soft snap, all right—pretty 
soft snap all the rest of it, I’m 
| thinking!” White ducks on a 
crowded transport in midsum- 
mer on a hot Atlantic are a soft snap— 
no one could reasonably disagree with 
the returning army hero’s opinion on 
that point—but “all the rest of it! ”? 

With our eyes focused on our mil- 
lions in France the Navy’s comparative 
obscurity was natural during the war 
and yet our millions had the sea to 
cross and did cross it, wonder of won- 
ders! Now, as we settle down and re- 
view the facts, the Navy’s part looms 
larger and larger, and the big army in 
France becomes more and more an 
accessory to the glory of the Navy’s 
achievement. The war was won by 
Naval efficiency—naval efficiency tried 
to its nth power by new and incredible 
methods and men. 

The furious orgy of sinkings which 
the U-boats were enjoying in the spring 
of 1917 brought the Allies as close to 
defeat as von Kluck’s march on Paris 
in 1914 had done. Actual starvation 
was but a few weeks off for them. The 
turning of the U-boats’ success to fail- 
ure was as much a mystery to us at the 
time as the turning of von Kluck’s 
army at the Marne still is. We know 
now that the arrival of the American 


Navy settled the fate of the U-boat— 
and left no mystery about the second 
German defeat at the Marne. 

The Navy slipped into the war 
quietly and with a big enough patriot- 
ism to subordinate its own traditions 
and aspirations to the trying role of 
assisting and supplementing the British. 
Staggering figures of lost tonnage were 
confided to Admiral Sims upon his 
arrival in England. His genius saw at 
once what our Navy’s part must be if 
we were to square ourselves with hu- 
manity. He had had his own dreams, 
surely, of swinging a beautiful battle 
squadron into glorious action—the job 
that confronted him was as far as any- 
thing could be from that logical cul- 
mination of his life’s work. But he fell 
determinedly to work to convince those, 
who, far away, were still full of laud- 
able other schemes, of the need, not of 
their dreadnaughts and battle cruisers, 
but of all the small fry they could mus- 
ter, the yachts, tugs, trawlers, smacks, 
and, above all, destroyers. 

The British knew well the needs of 
the situation but were unable to meet 
them. With every possible craft afloat 
pressed into service, they still could not 
cover the enemy’s field of activity. 
And of destroyers, the proved best 
weapons against submarines, there was 
a crying need—a frantic, death-struggle 
of a need. Three-fourths of the 
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world’s pre-war tonnage was gone, the 
rest going at approximately the boasted 
rate of a million a month; shipyards 
were choked with repair work, Ger- 
many was building submarines at the 
rate of six a month, and the one hope 
of the Allies, the convoy system, held 
up for lack of destroyers! 

And these destroyers our Navy 
“ produced ”—a few at a time at first, 
but enough to make a beginning with 
convoys in June 
(1917) and an 
assured success 
by October. 
This was truly a 
rapid justifica- 
tion of policy 
and Admiral 
Sims’s deci- 
sion of placing 
our ships unre- 
servedly under 
British com- 
mand. We had 
come into a far- 
developed game 
and to her glory 
be it recorded 
and remem- 
bered, our Navy 
accepted at once 
the leadership of 
an older player. 
This with no 
sense of inferi- 
ority, but with 
full sense of the 
value of Unity 
of Command, so 
tardily arrived 
at on land. 

The organiz- 
ing of the con- 
voy system was 
a big and diffi- 


REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH STRAUSS, U. S. N., COMMANDING 
MINE FORCE, ATLANTIC FLEET 


cult task enough, but the actual working 
of it called for a constant supply of hero- 
ism. From Queenstown, and later from 
Brest and Gibraltar, the little destroyers 
took their turns in packs at going to the 
rendezvous “somewhere” in “old 
Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste ”— 
and counted themselves fortunate when 
it happened to be just that. Destroyers’ 
crews were picked on their stomachs 
as well as on their courage and ability 
and endurance, 
but the “ best 
laid” stomachs 
“gang aft agley” 
on this craft. 
Dicomfort 
reigned on them. 
Every condition 
calculated to 
hinder the per- 
formance of 
their all-impor- 
tant duty of 
eternal vigilance 
existed for their 
crews. They 
went cold and 
wet in a reek of 
oil, getting their 
food and rest in 
snatches, for - 
ever balancing 
on decks that 
double see- 
sawed in jerks at 
angles some- 
times of 50°! 
When the twenty 
or thirty ships, 
preciously 
laden, they were 
to herd to shore 
had  accumu- 
lated, their ex- 
traordinary busi- 
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MINE FORCE SQUADRON, UNITED STATES NAVY 


SQUADRON COMMANDER AND COMMANDING OFFICERS: FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, STANDING: 


COMMANDER CANAGA, AIDE; 


CAPT. T. L. JOHNSON, CANONICUS; CAPT. J. HARVEY TOMB, AROOSTOOK; CAPT. J. W. GREENSLADE, HOUSATONIC; CAPT. 
SINCLAIR GANNON, SARANAC; COMMANDER W. H. REYNOLDS, CANANDAIGUA; COMMANDER D. PRATT MANNIX, QUINNE- 


BAUG. SEATED: 


CAPT. W. T. CLUVERIUS, SHAWMUT; CAPT. D. C. STEARNS, ROANOKE; 


CAPT. REGINALD R. BELKNAP, 


SQUADRON COMMANDER; CAPT. H. V. BUTLER, CHIEF OF STAFF AND COMMANDING SAN FRANCISCO, FLAGSHIP; CAPT. 
A. W. MARSHALL, BALTIMORE 


ness began. Rolling and tossing, they 
advanced and backed at great speed in 
front, on the flanks, behind, like so 
many antenne, while the whole im- 
mense formation zigzagged all the 
time that daylight lasted, and in the 
case of the largest transports, all night 
as well. There’s mal de mer in even’ 
the mathematical aspect of it. They 
alone, the little destroyers, were per- 
mitted to fire on the enemy, and they 
alone had all the rescue work to do. 
Near shore the yachts and tugs and 
trawlers escorted divisions of the con- 
voy to their various ports. 

The strain on men and boats was 
terrific— but their endurance was 
rapidly filling France with men, and 
England with food. 

From Murmansk on the White Sea, 
where we had one ship, right around 


Europe to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
our Navy was soon at work convoying 
and patrolling from newly and quickly 
established bases. Even with success 
reasonably assured by the autumn of 
1917, every means of reassurance was 
multiplied to the end. We sent dread- 
naughts to the North Sea to watch and 
wait tirelessly with Great Britain’s 
“ Grand Fleet,” as they did for a year; 
reinforced the British base at Queens- 
town with a large fleet which included 
destroyers, submarines, sub-chasers, 
and three dreadnaughts, and secured 
the Allies their food supply ; from a be- 
ginning of six yachts which arrived in 
the practically dead harbor of Brest on 
July 4, 1917, we built up there the 
largest naval base in Europe, and de- 
livered there successfully the major 
part of our two and a quarter million 
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contribution to the Allied armies ; while 
to the Azores and the Mediterranean 
no less than eighty-two American ships 
were sent for duty. 

A gallant and picturesque service 
was that of the little sub-chasers. 
Equipped with the latest detecting and 
destroying devices, these one hundred 
and ten footers were dispatched in 
squadrons, veritable mosquito fleets, 
to carry out a new offensive against the 
U-boats. One squadron went all the 
way to Corfu to operate from a base 
exclusively its own. Here, where mari- 
time history began, came its last word to 
display itself—to approving ghosts of the 
old Pheenecians surely, as well as to ap- 
proving British and Italian commanders. 

These chasers formed part of the 
barrage guarding. the Adriatic in the 
Straits of Olranto, and for a certain 
period every day, the most important 
part of it. During that time no vessel 
of the barrage was allowed to steam, 
and in this dramatic silence the little 


chasers put their ears to the deep. Six 
German submarines were destroyed 
while they operated on this barrage, 
and one at least of these by the little 
boats themselves. In the bombardment 
of Durazzo they covered themselves 
with glory, as their position was be- 
tween the Allies’ ships and the Austrian 
forts, literally between two fires. They 
came through this unscathed, with the 
sinking of three submarines and a 
plucky defense of the larger vessels to 
their credit, and, according to the 
British Force Commander, they “ thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves.” As they, 
too, were terribly uncomfortable, habi- 
tatious action must have been a thor- 
oughly enjoyable relief. 

The other sub-chaser squadrons, the 
mine sweepers, and air squadrons have 
all added stories of absorbing interest 
to the records. And there were the five 
great battle-cruiser guns manned by 
men of the sea, whose assistance was 
besought, as best matched foemen, or 
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women, against Big Bertha. She fled 
before their arrival, but they had a dis- 
tinguished career on the Western Front 
which lasted up to the very minute be- 
fore the Armistice was signed, when 
their last shell fell. 

The Armistice deprived the Navy of 
one exceptionally deserved reward— 
the satisfaction of having its unique 
and most dangerous achievement given 
a full chance for success. Men were 
moving in colossal gestures before the 
end of the war, so a mine barrage across 
the North Sea from Scotland to Nor- 
way, two hundred and thirty miles, 
ceased to be a wild dream and became 
a stupendous fact. That its story goes 
little beyond the building of it elimi- 
nates the danger of losing sight of the 
magnitude of its being in its doing. The 
bottling up or the destruction of every 
German submarine in the sea (it is 
said to have accounted for twenty- 
three) could not have repaid the hero- 
ism that made it. Ten old coasting 
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steamers were fitted out with every de- 
vice to make mine planting a slick, fast 
operation, and as soon as enough of 
the new type of mine which had made 
the whole plan possible had been peril- 
ously transported to Northern Scot- 
land, the record and history making 
expeditions of the planters began. 
British destroyers formed the screen- 
ing escort, with often battle or light 
cruiser squadrons assisting. Tense 
must have been the nerves of all the 
brave men on these ships until the 
eight hundred tons of high explosives 
carried by each expedition were safely 
planted. Exact navigation was im- 
perative in order to avoid the dangers 
of previously laid fields, yet they had 
fog to contend with a great deal of the 
time. Fifteen excursions were made by 
the American mine planters and eighty 
per cent. of the seventy thousand mines 
used were laid by them. The record plant, 
both navies participating, was forty- 
seven miles in three hours and thirty- 
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six minutes, an unprecedented feat. 
Perfect harmony and codperation ex- 
isted between the British and Ameri- 
cans engaged in this daring project, to 
which may be attributed its astound- 
ing record of not one mishap! 

Losses, in fact, were miraculously 
few in all branches of the service. The 
figures are a tribute to the Navy’s effi- 
ciency and devotion—and they number 
those who were “ faithful unto death.” 
Many of these must remain but num- 
bered dead, but there are records, re- 
ticent and unadorned as is the way of 
the sea, which typify and vivify the 
bare lists. 

One such is that of the Seneca, a con- 
verted coast survey ship, nineteen of 
whose crew volunteered and were left 
to man a torpedoed British collier 
while the rest of their convoy went on 
its way with Spartan fidelity to orders. 
The surviving officer’s report too mod- 
estly records the last hours of these 
heroes—their quiet orderly perform- 
ance of unaccustomed duties and splen- 
did determination in supreme danger. 
How much the cook’s single-minded- 
ness contributed to their fine morale 


we are left to conclude: we are only 
told that he rummaged and soon pro- 
duced an excellent hot meal of “lamb, 
potatoes, carrots, bread and butter and 
coffee’ for all hands. If there were 
any among them faint-hearted in spite 
of this reinforcement, his crowning 
touch in seeing no reason to omit a 
single ceremony in serving the Com- 
manding Officer on the bridge—he ap- 
peared in full regalia of white coat and 
cap—must surely have revived their cour- 
age. But these details were destined 
to be but stars in a halo—shown to us 
lest we forget. That night eleven of 
these brave fellows, the cook one of 
them, went down in an angry sea with 
their hopeless charge, while the de- 
stroyer, brought at last from Brest by 
the S.O.S. of the reluctantly deserting 
mother-convoy, worked valiantly at 
the rescue. 

At best but the husks of such facts, 
of all the facts, can be communicated— 
we can only hope that the heart of 
them, the great volume of unimagin- 
able human experience, is somehow a 
living force forever! 


MAGAZINE INDEX IN PRESS 


Index to volume liii (January to De- 
cember, 1919) D. A. R. MAGAZINE is now 
in the hands of the printers. Those desir- 
ing.a copy will please forward request for 


same to “ Business Office,”” Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., and 
it will be mailed just as soon as the com- 
pleted copies are ready for distribution. 
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INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES 


By Ellen Spencer Mussey 


UST husband and wife have the 
same citizenship? As the law 
now stands, when an American 
man marries an alien woman she 
becomes automatically an Amer- 
ican citizen. If that same woman 
had arrived here single and twenty-one 
years of age and over, she would have 
been required to conform to the laws of 
the United States, which requires actual 
residence for a given time; declaration of 
intention, education in the principles of 
our Government, and finally, after her 
name has been posted at the Court House 
for not less than three months, an appear- 
ance before the Court with two respon- 
sible witnesses who have known the 
applicant for the required time, when she 
is examined by the Judge as to whether 
she will make a good citizen. If the deci- 
sion is favorable, the alien becomes a full- 
fledged American citizen and receives the 
citizenship papers. 

More than once have women in the 
employ of Germany as spies acquired 
American citizenship by marriage with an 
American citizen. What is there in mar- 
riage that takes the place of this careful 
training and trying out of the alien appli- 
cant for American citizenship? In years 
gone by our sons used to go to Vienna, 
Liepsic and Heidleberg for graduate 
work and “ Kultur,” and some of them 
brought back German wives, which ac- 
counts for many an un-American home in 
the United States. It is admitted that 
92 
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the American man is the best husband in 
the world, but no one can claim that when 
in love he is choosing a wife because she 
believes in democracy. However, he 
rarely interferes with the wife’s manage- 
ment of the home, or during the childhood 
of the children, holding that to be her 
particular province. Naturally this trans- 
planted German-American citizen does 
her best to realize in her husband’s native 
land the home of her beloved Fatherland. 
Likewise, the children are soothed by 
German lullabys, nurtured on a German 
diet, and generally brought up with Ger- 
man ideas of kulture. When the war of 
1914 began these supposed American citi- 
zens sent back at the Kaiser’s command 
all their jewels and other valuable trin- 
kets in gold, silver and precious stones, 
and there appeared in return in our 
midst the Kaiser’s iron ring worn by 
American husbands and American sons. 
And when there were German victories 
there were triumphant celebrations in 
many homes, even after the United States 
went into the war in 1917. 

All this shows that marriage does not 
make an American out of an alien. 
Under the naturalization laws the woman 
would have been required, if single, to 
“renounce absolutely and forever all 
allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty and 
particularly to the Goverment of Ger- 
many of which I (she) am a subject.” 
Under the naturalization laws she would 
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have been required not only to renounce 
her allegiance to her native country but 
also to declare under oath that it was 
“her intention in good faith to become a 
citizen of the United States of America 
and to permanently reside here.” 

Without doubt the United States has, 
under the present law, acquired some good 
citizens by marriage, but there is always 
an element of danger in taking for 
granted anything as important and radi- 
cal as a change of allegiance and citizen- 
ship. If it were not so, why should we 
have such rigid and drastic naturaliza- 
tion laws? Why not assume that if a 
man comes to the United States to reside 
that he intends to renounce all former 
political allegiance ? 

On the other hand, the United States 
has lost many valuable women citizens on 
their marriage to aliens. The law says 
“That any American woman who mar- 
ries a foreigner shall take the nationality 
of her husband.” As the law now stands, 
while the marriage relation exists, she 
cannot regain her American citizenship, 
and during this war women who were 
and always have been good American 
citizens were left without the legal pro- 
tection of America because technically 
they were not Americans. There have 
been several cases where Congress has 
passed special resolutions to remove these 
disabilities. In 1898 Nellie Grant Sar- 
toris, who married an Englishman, was 
restored to citizenship by a special act. 
When she regains her own legal identity 
through death or divorce from her 
spouse, she is still assumed to be a for- 
eigner unless she returns to the United 
States to reside or registers, within one 
year after regaining her freedom, with a 
United States consul. 

The foreign-born woman who has had 
the blessing of American citizenship con- 


ferred upon her by marriage may, when 
that relation ends, make formal renuncia- 
tion of her American citizenship before a 
court having jurisdiction to naturalize 
aliens if she resides in the United States. 
In both cases, when the marriage relation 
is sundered, the woman is recognized as 
a person with a probable choice of 
country and the ability to make that 
choice known. 

When the American woman becomes 
automatically by marriage an alien, her 
property, political and civil rights in the 
United States suffer the same restrictions 
and limitations as other aliens. Many a 
good American fortune has gone to en- 
rich an alien husband and foreign gov- 
ernment. The question may well be asked 
if we are not losing good American citi- 
zens under the present law and forcing 
the American woman to give up either 
husband or country to the detriment of 
the country. 

In Germany the law refuses to permit 
a marriage between a native woman and 
an alien unless the man assumes the 
citizenship of his wife. An American 
who went over to that country in 1913 
for his sweetheart found himself con- 
fronted with this law and gallantly elected 
to give up country for love. Later he 
was forced into the German army. 

In Canada and Australia women have 
the right to retain their own citizenship. 

This World War and the sacrifices so 
willingly made by both men and women 
have put citizenship on a new footing. 
Shall we have an international marriage 
law and a ceremony to carry it out, or in 
case of different citizenship of the 
spoused, shall each elect formally and 
legally as to what citizenship each shall 
retain or acquire? And following this 


procedure, what shall be the citizenship of 
the children resulting from the marriage ? 
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A HERO OF THE EASTERN SHORE 


By Katherine H. G. Wingate 


HEN the crowns of Scotland and 
England were united in the per- 
son of James I, history tells us 
that the only part of his policy 
upon which we can look back 
with satisfaction was his scheme 
for “ planting colonies.” The most suc- 
cessful of these was the picked colony, 
men especially chosen for their superior 
qualifications, which he brought over 
from Scotland and planted in the prov- 
ince of Ulster in the north of Ireland. 
This was known as the “ Great Planta- 
tion,” and so well fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the monarch that in three 
generations the north of Ireland, which 
had been a barren waste at their 
coming, is said to have “ blossomed 
like the rose.” Not only were they 
expert in agriculture; they excelled in 
weaving, producing a cloth celebrated 
for its superior quality. Although 
materially successful and prosperous, 
the Scotch were not happy in Ireland. 
They were looked upon as_ usurpers 
by their Roman Catholic neighbors, 
while the severe measures used by 
the Established Church of Great Britain 
in dealing with dissenters made their 
lives truly perilous. During twenty-seven 
years it is estimated that eighteen thou- 
sand men and women perished for the 
sake of their religious belief. During the 
latter part of the Seventeenth Century 
emigration commenced from the north of 
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Ireland to America, and after 1700 con- 
tinued in greatly increasing numbers until 
1750, after which the tide of emigra- 
tion from the north of Ireland 
steadily decreased. 

In the year 1680 Colonel William 
Stevens, who had settled upon the East- 
ern Shore, wrote to Ireland asking for 
a minister. In response to his appeal the 
Presbytery of Laggan commissioned 
Francis Makemie to go to Maryland. 
His ordination had been one of the last 
official acts of that Presbytery before it 
was ordered dissolved. He was received 
at the plantation of Colonel Stevens, and 
here the first Presbyterian church in 
America was organized, and the first 
church, a log one, built in 1683, taking the 
name of Colonel Stevens’ plantation, Re- 
hoboth (there is room), a name appeal- 
ing strongly to these persecuted people 
from the north of Ireland. 

Francis Makemie had grown up in the 
Province of Ulster while the trials of the 
Scotch-Irish were at their height. His 
own pastor, Thomas Drummond, had 
been driven from his church, and many 
of the ministers of his faith had been 
forbidden to preach or to baptize. There 
were troublous times at Glasgow while 
he was a student at the University in that 
city, soldiers being placed to prevent the 
Presbyterians from holding services 
either in their churches, or in their 
homes. Makemie was a man of pleasing 
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personality and of the highest culture. 
He was but twenty-five years of age when 
he came to the shores of the New World. 
He was a preacher of great power, and 
his literary work was quite extensive, al- 
though said to be somewhat of a con- 
troversial nature. He prepared a 
“Catechism,” which was the first book 
published on the Eastern Shore. He also 
published a pamphlet, which was dis- 
tributed through Great Britain to encour- 
age emigration to the Colonies. “Like the 
Apostle Paul, he decided not to be a bur- 
den to any, and kept a sloop plying up 
and down the shores of the bay, laden 
with pork, wheat, tobacco, and other 
commodities,” thus making a living for 
himself, while he ministered to the infant 
church of his widely extended parish. 
In addition to the Rehoboth Church, he 
organized the churches of Snow Hill, 
of Pitts Creek, the Manokin Church at 
Princess Anne, Md., and the Wicomoco 
Church at Salisbury, Md. These were 
all one field in Makemie’s day. The first 
log church built at Rehoboth was re- 
placed in 1706 by a substantial brick 
church which is in use at the present day. 
Makemie was a progressive man. He 
had an eye to the beauty of the scenery of 
his adopted country; he recognized the 
desirability of the climate, the advantages 
of trade by water, and he was quite a 
“boomer ” as to real estate. He married 
Naomi Anderson, a daughter of one of 
his parishioners, a wealthy merchant, 
from whom she inherited slaves and 
much property. Makemie, himself, ac- 
quired a considerable grant of land in 
Virginia, on the Matchatank Creek, much 
of which he distributed among worthy 
settlers. In that early time, only those 
settlers who owned land were entitled to 
vote, and it was out of gratitude to 
Francis Makemie that his name has been 


handed down through so many families 
of the Eastern Shore, even among those 
not of the Presbyterian faith. Although 
he lived in Virginia, he founded no 
church there, because of the bitter oppo- 
sition of the Established Church. It was 
only in Maryland that the sadly harassed 
worshippers from other lands received a 
true welcome. He did, however, receive 
permission to hold services in his own 
house, and also at Accomac Court House. 
He went up and down the coast preach- 
ing the gospel from South Carolina as far 
north as Boston. He made commercial 
and evangelistic journeys as far as the 
Barbadoes. One of his chief literary 
works was “ Truths in a True Light, or 
a Pastoral Letter to the Reformed Prot- 
estants in Barbadoes.” He made at least 
one trip to the mother country, bringing 
back with him two ministers, one of 
whom, the Rev. Hugh Conn, found his 
way up the Potomac River and organized 
in 1716 Captain John’s Church at Po- 
tomac, Md., upon which site a tablet was 
recently erected by the Janet Montgom- 
ery Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Rev. Hugh Conn also 
organized the Presbyterian Church 
at Bladensburg, of which he remained 
pastor until 1752. 

Makemie was not the first Presbyterian 
clergyman to come to the shores of 
America. There were others before him, 
but he was the organizer of American 
Presbyterianism, uniting the scattered 
churches of Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Long Island to 
form the General Presbytery of America. 
It met in Philadelphia in 1706 with 
Francis Mackemie as its first Moderator. 

In 1707 he was imprisoned for preach- 
ing without a license and baptizing in 
New York. He was tried before Lord 
Cornbury, making an eloquent appeal 
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during his trial for “ Religious Liberty.” 
He was acquitted, although forced to pay 
the costs of the trial, which amounted to 
about four hundred dollars. While con- 
fined in prison he was still active, for he 
wrote “a tract which later was published 
to promote the cause of American inde- 
pendence.” The opposition to Lord Corn- 
bury became so bitter after this trial that 
he was finally removed from office, and 
three years later was confined in the same 
prison where Mackemie had been placed. 
This unhappy experience was among the 
closing scenes of the preacher’s life. He 
died in 1708 after twenty-five years of 
pioneer service as a man of God, holding 
aloft the Banner of Cross amid the trials 
and perils of a new land. He remem- 
bered in his will the Rehoboth Church, 
his “first and favorite child,” and his 
books, or a part of them, he bequeathed 
to the first Presbyterian Church of 


Philadelphia. A monument to the memory 
of Francis Makemie, erected by the Pres- 
byterians of America, stands in the old 
cemetery of his homestead at Holden’s 
Creek, Virginia, where his wife, daugh- 
ters and other relatives are at rest. 


To thee, plain hero of a rugged race, 

We bring the meed of praise too long 
delayed! 

Thy fearless word and faithful work have 
made 

For God’s Republic firmer resting place 

In this New World; for thou hast preached 
the grace 

And power of Christ in many a forest glade, 

Teaching the truth that leaves men unafraid 

Of frowning tyranny or death’s dark face. 

Oh, who can tell how much we owe to thee, 

Makemie, and to labors such as thine, 

For all that makes America the shrine 

Of faith untrammelled and of conscience 
free? 

Stand here, gray stone, and consecrate the 
sod 

Where sleeps this brave Scotch-Irish man of 
God! 


RED CHERRY, A NAVAL HERO 


Anthony Jeremiah, of Nantucket, a 
full-blooded Indian, was with Capt. Paul 
Jones in the Ranger, Bon Homme Richard 
and Alfred, and took part in all the fights. 

In the engagement with the Serapis, he 
was stationed at No. 2 starboard, Ist 
division gun. Owing to the great num- 
ber of casualties, twenty-two men were 
stationed at this gun during the fight. 


Of this number Jeremiah was the only 
one who escaped unscathed, and was in 
the boarding party that compelled the 
Serapis to surrender. 

Jerry was a Nantucket Indian and was 
known to use either a hatchet or a 
tomahawk as a weapon when boarding. 
Jeremiah was usually called Red Jerry,and 
was known to the crew as Red Cherry. 
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FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON 
SCENE OF D.A.R. MEETING 


By Nancy H. Harris 
Historian of Flag Day Committee 


HE most significant of all the Flag 
Day celebrations held in Boston in 
1919 was the one given to the “ New 
Citizens” by the following Boston 
chapters, Daughters of the American 
Revolution: Boston Tea Party, 
} Bunker Hill, Colonel Thomas Gard- 
ner, Franklin, General Benjamin Lincoln, John 
Adams, John Hancock, Margaret Corbin, Mary 
Draper, Minute Men, Old Belfry, Old Blake 
House, Old North, Old South, Paul Revere 
and Warren and Prescott, on Friday evening, 
June 13, in Faneuil Hall. 

The meeting was most ably presided over by 
the Chairman, Mrs. Emily F. Hurd, Regent of 
the Boston Tea Party Chapter, and the pro- 
gram consisted of music, folk dancing, and 
addresses, one pleasing feature being five- 
minute speeches by representatives of the 
various nationalities present. 

The exercises were opened by prayer by the 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate, after which our own State 
Regent, Mrs. Frank Dexter Ellison, extended 
a welcome in her usual gracious manner. 

As the National Chairman of International 
Relations, Mrs. Charles H. Bond, was unable 
to be present, our State Chairman, Dr. Clara 
E. Gary, extended her greetings, and I desire 
to say that it was through Doctor Gary that 
this movement was first started, and she has 
been such an indefatigable worker and 
valued counsellor that we feel it is through her 
that our meetings have been such a success. 

The state was represented by his Excellency, 
Calvin Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts, 
and in the absence of the Mayor, Hon. Daniel 
W. Lane, from the Boston City Council, 
brought greetings from our city. He stated 
that it was doubly a pleasure for him to be 
present, as his mother was a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. All 
the patriotic societies sent representatives; 
delegations from the various foreign groups 
were present and also detachments from the 
Army and Navy. 

Governor Coolidge said that he knew of no 
more fitting place than Faneuil Hall in which 


to greet the new citizens and inspire them with 
the standard of loyalty, patriotism, devotion, 
and fidelity that have made this land of ours 
what it is. Before them they could see the 
flag of our nation, the flag of our state, and 
the walls decorated with faces, figures, and 
events, which bring to mind the great historical 
achievements of America. He told the new 
citizens that the American flag was of peculiar 
significance. It represented a form of govern- 
ment never before established upon earth— 
giving to each and every one of us the sover- 
eignty of a king and placing a crown upon 
every American citizen. It is with this idea 
that America has been able to grow and expand 
across the continent, and not stopping there, to 
cross the Pacific to the islands of the Southern 
Sea. Thus she increased not only in territory, 
but in opportunity, until we now have great 
institutions of learning, great industries, and 
commercial interests. If all else were to be 
destroyed and America alone were saved, it 
would be the foundation for the formation of 
a new earth and the carrying on of civilization; 
but if America were lost, there would be no 
place where humanity could be born again. So 
it is altogether fitting we should come here and 
pledge allegiance to our country’s flag, and 
rededicate ourselves again to its service, to 
revere it, protect it, and cherish it. 

Mr. Ralph P. Boas, Assistant Director of 
School Extension, of Springfield, Mass., and 
Brigadier Mary Sheppard, of the Salvation 
Army, late of France, each gave able addresses 
on the subject nearest to their hearts. 

Mr. Boas spoke especially of the barriers 
that must be torn down between the new citi- 
zens and the old—the barriers of language, 
the barrier of economic problems, and the feel- 
ing of patronage towards them. 

Mrs. Sheppard thrilled her hearers with her 
experiences in France, and she had nothing but 
words of commendation for the conduct of the 
American boys “ over there,” commenting espe- 
cially on the very few cases of drunkenness 
that she saw; in fact, she saw but five Ameri- 
can soldiers under the influence of liquor, 
and also she declared there had never been an 
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instance of any soldier treating any one of the 
Salvation Army girls in any way unbecoming 
a gentleman. 

Five-minute speeches were made by Mrs. 
Julius Andrews for the Hebrews, Prof. Cesar 
Dussault for the French, Rev. Henry Sartorio 
for the Italians, and Mrs. Stephen Vaitses for 
the Greeks, all representative speakers of 
their races. 

Mention should be made of the musical pro- 
gram, which was furnished by the Oxford 
Male Quartette, one of whose members is 
the husband of our Chairman of the Music 
Committee, Mrs. Nettie S. Bartlett. Miss Rose 
Cassassa, who sang for us, is one of our Italian 
teachers in the Boston public schools. The 
folk dancing was very delightful, one group of 


young girls from a settlement house giving the 
Highland Fling, and another group giving a 
Chinese dance, both in native costume. 

The last speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Charles H. Bangs, Vice President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sons of the American Revolution, 
who brought the cordial greetings of his or- 
ganization to us. 

The ceremonies closed with the Salute to the 
Flag, led by the Chairman, Mrs. Hurd, and 
the singing of “ America.” 

Too much praise cannot be given to Mrs. 
Hurd and all the ladies on the committees rep- 
resenting the different Boston chapters for the 
splendid work and enormous amount of time 
which they all gave to make the affair a success. 


SAMUEL CHESTER REID THE DESIGNER OF OUR 
PRESENT-DAY FLAG 


By Mary E. L. Hall 


First United States tlag was made by Betsey 
Ross in 1776, and had 13 white stars in a circle 
on a blue ground, and 13 stripes alternate red 
and white, representing the 13 original states. 
The Bradley flag of 1795 to 1818 had 15 stars 
and 15 stripes. In 1816 the admission of the 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Louisiana, and 
Indiana made it necessary to further change 
the flag. 

In 1817, Captain Samuel Chester Reid, 
U. S. N., living then in Washington, was 
asked to make a design for our flag which 
would represent the increase of the States with- 
out destroying its distinctive character. Captain 
Reid recommended reducing the stripes to 
thirteen, to represent the original States, and 
the stars to be increased from time to time to 
correspond with the number of all the States, 
and arranged to form one great star whose 
brilliancy should represent their union, and 
thus symbolize in the flag the origin and prog- 
ress of the country, and its motto “E Pluri- 
bus Unum.” 

Congress passed on April 4, 1818, an act 
providing, after the 4th of July, following, that 
the flag of the United States be thirteen hori- 
zontal stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
Union have twenty stars white on blue field, 
arranged to form a star. 

“That on the admission of every new State 
with the Union, one star be added to the Union 
of the flag and that such addition shall take 
effect on the 4th of July next, succeeding such 
admission.” This bill was brought forward 


by Representative Peter H. Wendover, of New 
York, and followed the suggestion of Cap- 
tain Reid. Early in 1859 a committee of Con- 
gress was appointed to consider the propriety 
of presenting to Captain Samuel Chester Reid 
the thanks of Congress as the designer of 
the flag. 

This committee on February 5, 1859, reported 
their conclusion that Captain Reid was the un- 
doubted author of the suggestion embodied in 
the law of 1818, and in their report was a brief 
history of the changes which had already taken 
place in the flag. The resolution of thanks to 
Captain Reid was accordingly passed. The 
first flag to be made of the new design was 
hoisted over the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 13, 1818. 

Captain Reid had it made at his own expense 
for the purpose, and he refused to send a bill 
for it. He had recommended that the act re- 
establishing the flag should designate the man- 
ner by arranging the stars on the field, but 
Congress did not do so, and it was generally 
considered that it made a mistake in not provid- 
ing for this. It has resulted in the adoption of 
a great variety of designs. The large star 
proved impracticable as the individual stars 
would have had to be made very small and 
the present arrangement has been found the 
only practical and symmetrical one. Now the 
Army and Navy order and regulate the making 
of flags for any purpose. The stars which 
adorn the Union of the flag are arranged in 
horizontal but not in vertical lines. 
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Those who attended the 1919 State Confer- 
ence at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, will re- 
member October 22d and 23d as red-letter days. 
Quaint, old Stockbridge itself, with its un- 
matched location in the Berkshire hills, was 
no small attraction. 

The headquarters were at the Red Lion Inn, 
which is filled with old colonial furniture and 
priceless old china and glass; while the meet- 
ings were held in the old First Congrega- 
tional Church, which dates back to pre-Revo- 
lutionary days. 

On the evening preceding the conference 
a meeting of regents and delegates was held in 
the Red Lion Inn. The speakers and their sub- 
jects were as follows: Miss Emma L. Crowell, 
Recording Secretary General of the National 
Society, who spoke on “ Thrift”; Mrs. Robert 
J. Johnston, Treasurer General of the National 
Society, who spoke on “Our Society”; Mrs. 
Mattie M. Jenkins, of Whitman, Mass., State 
Chaplain, who spoke on “Literary Stock- 
bridge”; and the President General, Mrs. 
George Thacher Guernsey, who spoke infor- 
mally on some of her experiences in France. 
The social hour which followed was a means of 
renewing old friendships and making new ones. 

The formal opening of the conference was on 
Wednesday at ten. The old church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers and palms, and as 
the President General, National Officers and 
State Regents entered, the audience rose, while 
the guests were escorted down the aisle by the 
ushers. Mrs. Frank Dexter Ellison, the State 
Regent of Massachusetts, presided. The program 
of the conference follows: Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 22d, morning session: 10 to 12.30 o’clock: 
Organ Recital by Miss Laura Seeley; Invoca- 
tion by Rev. G. G. Merrill, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church; Song, “ The Star Spangled Banner,” 
soloist, Mrs. Russell Magna, accompanist, Miss 
Laura Seeley ; Salutation of the Flag: Welcome 
by Miss Jennie H. Seymour, Regent of Auso- 
tunnoog Chapter of Lee, the hostess’ Chapter: 
Response by Mrs. Arthur Dunton Perry, Re- 
gent of Old South Chapter; Roll-call of Chap- 
ters: Report of Credential Committee, Mrs. 
James C. Peabody, of Boston, Chairman ; Busi- 


ness, Amendment of Massachusetts State Rules, 
Mrs. Charles H. Crowell, Chairman. 

The important business of amending the 
State rules was most efficiently and expe- 
ditiously carried out, with many taking part in 
the discussion. Every article was carefully 
criticized to bring all in conformity with the 
Constitution of the National Society. 

At the conclusion of the business, Mrs. 
George Thacher Guernsey gave an intensely in- 
teresting address, telling of her recent trip 
through France and what the D. A. R. assistance 
meant to Tilloloy and to the French orphans. 

The afternoon session was from 2 to 5.30 
o'clock. Mrs. George M. Minor, former Vice 
President General from Connecticut, and Chair- 
man of the Magazine Committee, spoke to a 
crowded audience, which thrilled to her appeal 
for a stronger and abler Americanism. Greet- 
ings were expressed by the State Regents from 
New York, Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Rhode Island; responded 
to by Mrs. Ellison, the State Regent. 

Hon. Allen T. Treadway, native of Stock- 
bridge and member of Congress from the First 
District of Massachusetts, gave an address 
which added much to the visitors’ interest in 
literary Stockbridge, as well as to the happen- 
ings in the halls of Congress. 

About two hundred delegates and guests 
attended the reception and banquet in the Red 
Lion Inn Wednesday evening. The arrange- 
ments were in charge of Miss Jennie G. Mose- 
ley, of Boston, Chairman. The bright after- 
dinner speeches of the guests were a fitting 
ending to a day crowded full of good things. 

On Thursday the guests and delegates were 
invited to visit historic Stockbridge. This out- 
ing was arranged by Mrs. Nellie Rice Fiske, 
Chairman of that Committee. Never before 
was Massachusetts so honored in having a 
President General with so many National offi- 
cers and State Regents present at the same 
conference, and the regents and delegates felt 
that they had received much to take back to 
their home chapters, to inspire them to 
greater effort. 


Frances MESERVE, 
State Historian. 
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Freelove Baldwin Stowe Chapter ( Milford, 
Conn.). The war over and our boys coming 
home, we will glance backward over the past 
two years to see what our Chapter has done to 
help “win the war.” 

Our first real work was to organize the 
Milford Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
which was done at our February, 1917, meeting. 
Ten officers of this chapter were members of our 
D. A.R. Chapter. We gave the use of our 
Chapter House to the Red Cross for executive 
offices and work rooms. It was headquarters 
for all their drives for members and money, also 
for all the Liberty Loan drives. We furnished 
them with an electric gauze cutter, two knit- 
ting machines, two bandage rollers, six electric 
fans, two sewing machines, and spent $5000 
for yarn which enabled them to do much more 
knitting than they could otherwise have done. 
Twelve hundred garments were knitted by mem- 
bers of our Chapter. 

We furnished 36 sweaters, 25 mufflers, 25 
helmets, 25 pairs mittens, and 50 pairs socks 
for the Aviation School at Mineola, Long 
Island; 12 sweaters, 24 pairs socks, for the 
Naval Training Station at New London, Conn., 
and 8 knitted garments for the Battleship Con- 
necticut. Sent 50 sweaters to Company F, 7th 
Infantry, Gettysburg, Penn.; 300 sweaters and 
300 Xmas stockings to Company F, 7th Infan- 
try, Camp Green, Charlotte, N. C.; 200 Xmas 
stockings, a Victrola and records to Camp 
Upton, Long Island; flowers every week to 
Gun Hill Hospital, New York. 

We have twelve war mothers in our Chapter, 
one member (Elsie Livingston Hepburn) doing 
canteen work in France, another member (Mrs. 
Fredus Case) on the speakers’ bureau. 

We invested fifteen dollars in smileage 
books, gave $100 to Knights of Columbus; 
$450 to Y. M. C. A.; $2500 to United War 
Work; $50 to American Relief; $10,000 to 
American Red Cross. 

Of the First Liberty Loan our Chapter bought 
a $100 bond and the members invested $3000; 
Second Loan, Chapter $100, members, $4300; 


Third Loan, members, $12,500; Fourth Loan, 

members, $53,800: Fifth Loan, members, $15,850. 
For D. A. R. Liberty Loan our Chapter gave 

$117 and for restoration of Tilloloy $50. 

We have supported two French orphans for 
the past two years and hope to continue doing 
so as long as they need help. 

Besides our war work, this last year we have 
given a $50 scholarship to the Berry School 
and $30 toward Margaret E. Henry memorial ; 
$25 to Ellsworth Homestead ; $100 for engraved 
memorial to Mary Hepburn Smith in Ellsworth 
Home Memorial Book. 

We have 42 subscribers for DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE, besides 
a five-year subscription for our Chapter. 

While | realize this report does not cover 
nearly all the work done by individual members 
of our Chapter, I think we may feel a just 
pride in what we have been able to do for our 
country and hope we may do our share of 
reconstruction work. 

Jennie E. Merwin, 
Historian, 


James McElwee Chapter (Sigourney, 
Iowa). We open our meetings with prayer, 
salute to the Flag and the singing of “America.” 

With a varied program of historic and up-to- 
date happenings our meetings are interesting 
and well attended, with a steady increase of 
new members. We have never been idle. We 
studied the wants of our many boys “ over- 
seas’ and at Camp Dodge (Des Moines) and 
supplied every need possible in the way of edi- 
bles, sweaters, scarfs, socks, “ mothers’ let- 
ters,” etc. 

At the “ home-coming ” celebration. (of three 
days’ duration) nothing was left undone to wel- 
come the boys home and honor their presence. 
Our town did herself proud in her elaborate 
decorations. The boys were met at the station 
and escorted to headquarters, where they were 
assigned free lodging and board. 

In the fine parade of civic, historic, and mili- 
tary floats our D.A.R. float attracted great 
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D. A. R. FLOAT IN 


““ WELCOME HOME” 


FROM 


attention. A photograph of the float is 
shown above. 

Our Chapter has purchased Liberty Bonds, 
adopted a French orphan, contributed to fur- 
nishing Iowa Room at Memorial Continental 
Hall, aided a mountain school and other 
varied charities. 

We always serve light refreshments at our 
meetings, as we believe it promotes sociability. 

Resecca T. Brent, 
Historian. 


Seth Warner Chapter (Vergennes, Vt.). On 
November 11, 1919, the first anniversary of the 
signing of the Armistice, the members of our 
Chapter unveiled a bronze tablet bearing the 
names of 115 young men who answered 
their country’s call for service during the 
World War. 

The tablet is placed to the right of the front 
door of the Bixby Free Library. 

Owing to inclement weather, most of the 
exercises attending the unveiling were held 
inside the library. The guests of honor were 
members of the G.A.R,, with the city alder- 
men as their escort, and the boys of the 
American Legion. 

Mrs. Ella Warner Fisher read a poem, writ- 
ten for the occasion, entitled “Our Sons.” 
Lieut. Gov. Mason S. Stowe gave a fine ad- 
dress, telling of the events preceding the 
World War and the interest the United States 
had in the cause of the Allies, and his words 


PARADE AT SIGOURNEY, 
OVERSEAS 
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of praise in honor of the American army were 
most gratifying. 

After the exercises inside the library, the 
unveiling of the Honor Roll took place just in 
front of the building, our Regent, Mrs. A. W. 
Morton, making a charming presentation 
speech. The address of acceptance was given 
by Mayor W. S. Bristol. 

The tablet was unveiled by Mrs. W. A. 
Dalrymple, the presiding officer and chairman 
of the committee. A banquet in honor of our 
guests was given by the city, at the Stevens’ 
House, in the evening, followed by a dance in 
the Opera House, thus making the first Armi- 
stice anniversary a very enjoyable day. 


GRACE MIpDDLEBROOK, 
Historian. 


Old 96th District Chapter (Edgefield, S. C.). 
This Chapter has just finished two years of 
very successful work under Mrs. Mamie N. 
Tillman, Regent. Mrs. Tillman held the office 
just before and during the stirring two years 
of the World War, and, having great vision, 
took this opportunity to carry out some notable 
undertakings. All war activities were engaged 


in with enthusiasm, some of them being original 
and unprecedented. 

Before the war had begun, however, the 
Chapter became one of the founders in the 
building of the South Carolina D. A. R. Moun- 
tain school at Tomassee by the pledge of $100. 
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MEMORIAL TABLET TO MEN FROM EDGEFIELD COUNTY, S. C., WHO DIED IN SERVICE 


LEFT TO RIGHT; MISS HELEN TILLMAN; MRS. W. S, COGBURN; MISS SARAH COLLETT; MRS. J. R. CANTELOW, TREASURER; 
MRS. MAMIE N. TILLMAN, REGENT; MRS. W. F. WARREN; MRS. J. W. PEAK; MRS. A. W. WOODSON; MRS. P. P. BLALOCK, JR.; 


MRS, J. L. MIMS. 


A marker was placed about twelve miles 
above Edgefield at the Crossing of the Keowee 
Trail, containing the dates 1717-1917. Many 
residents of Edgefield, Johnston, Ridge 
Spring and the surrounding country came to see 
the marker unveiled by four children: Elizabeth 
Lott and Alexander McDonald, of Edgefield; 
Marion Strother and Marion Turner, of Ridge 
Spring and Johnston. 

When the unveiling had taken place, the 
guests went to Stevens’ Creek Church, one of 
the oldest in the county, and held a patriotic 
meeting, at which Hon. Walter McDonald, of 
Augusta, made the principal address, other 
speakers being Hon. N. G. Evans and A. S. 
Tompkins. Miss Collett and Mrs. Woodson 
read original papers. When this service had 
been enjoyed, the dinner was served on tables 
out under the trees. Residents of this his- 
toric community appreciated and enjoyed the 
occasion with the Daughters. 

When the war began, lunches were served 
to several increments of soldiers, as they 
reported at Edgefield to go to camp. 

The amount asked for Tilloloy was sent and 
an interesting event in this connection was the 
securing of the Tilloloy slides from the 
National Lecture Committee, D. A. R. and their 
exhibition in the Edgefield Opera House. 


SEATED, MISS FLORENCE MIMS; MISS HORTENSIA WOODSON, ALL CHAPTER MEMBERS 


A French orphan has been supported, and 
re-adopted, and her picture and a sketch 
were published in the Edgefield County 
papers. A copy was sent to the mother in 
France, who wrote a letter of appreciation 
to the Chapter for this interest in her 
little daughter. 

A Committee on War Saving Stamps and 
Liberty Bonds worked throughout the time of 
need and met with hearty response from all 
members. An entertainment was arranged and 
given in the Opera House, in which students 
of Edgefield County were the performers, and 
a luncheon was served to them before the 
entertainment. This was to encourage the 
cause of education and also to raise funds for 
a Memorial Tablet. 

Year books were made by one of the mem- 
bers and interesting programmes carried out at 
each meeting, when the Chapter was most 
hospitably entertained. 

A service flag containing 700 stars was pur- 
chased and a very elaborate occasion arranged 
for. Speakers were provided from Camp Han- 
cock, and the band secured. People from all 
over the county by hundreds came to do honor 
to their men, and mourn for those who would 
never return. This flag cost about $100 and 
contained these words—“ Edgefield, S. C., 
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BUILDING PRESENTED TO MARY BAKER ALLEN CHAPTER, D. A. R., BY MARTHA ELIZABETH SAMSON 
PORTER, IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM SAMSON, ONE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF CORNWALL 


D.A.R.,” and “For God and My Country.” 
It has been raised on all public days since 
that time, hanging on a_ specially pro- 
vided frame. 

At the close of the war when all the casual- 
ties had come in, a Memorial Tablet was pur- 
chased and placed on the outer wall of the 
Court House. It bears the names of the sol- 
diers who gave their lives for their Country’s 
cause. Many attended the unveiling. The 
American flag draping the tablet was removed 
by six little boys and girls, the nearest relatives 
of the deceased. Afterwards the company re- 
paired to Academy Grove, a historic spot, where 
great occasions in this vicinity have been cele- 
brated from time immemorial. Here a stand 
and seats had been arranged and hundreds 
came to celebrate the home-coming of the 
soldiers and sailors of our county, and a dinner 
was served. The citizens of Edgefield aided 
the D. A. R. very generously on this occasion. 
The speakers were Dr. R. G. Lee, pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Edgefield, and Major Henry 
C. Tillman, of Greenwood, S. C., a son of Sena- 
tor B. R. Tillman, and distinguished in 
war service. : 

Mrs. J. L. Mims, 
Historian. 


Mary Baker Allen Chapter (Cornwall, Vt.). 
On the afternoon of September 24, 1919, in 
response to an invitation from the Mary Baker 
Allen Chapter, D.A.R., the ladies in attendance 


at the State Committee, Middlebury, came to a 
reception at the Chapter House. Those receiv- 
ing were: Mrs. W. H. Bingham, Regent; Mrs. 
A. W. Foote, Vice Regent; Mrs. C. H. Lane, 
Ex-regent; Mrs. Mary Constantine and Miss 
Harriett Porter, of New York; Mrs. K. H. 
Taylor and Mrs. J. W. Atwood, with Miss 
Katharine Griswold and Mrs. L. L. Witheull as 
Introductory Committee. The house was 
tastefully decorated with late summer flowers 
and scarlet berries. Committees were on duty 
to usher in guests, to escort them about the 
building, to attend to their registration, etc. 
At a long table refreshments were served, Mrs. 
C. F. Benedict and Mrs. F. E. Foote pouring 
coffee and Miss Beulah Sanford serving ice- 
cream, while many assistants passed cake and 
wafers. All guests expressed admiration for 
our beautiful Chapter House, the only building 
erected for this purpose in the state. There 
were about two hundred present, while a violent 
storm, although of brief duration, kept a 
number from coming. 


KATHARINE GRISWOLD, 
Historian. 


Irondequoit Chapter (Rochester, N. Y.). 
The annual meeting was held May Ist and 
called to order by our Regent. Two American 
soldiers, fresh from the trenches, gave vivid 
portrayals of army life. 

Flag Day exercises were held at the 
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Chapter House on June 14th. Newell B. 
Woodworth, Past President General, S.A.R., 
and Captain Betz, of the School of Aerial Pho- 
tography, were the speakers. Mrs. Doane and 
Mrs. Vance directed the singing and members 
of the official board acted as hostesses. At the 
Peace Day celebration in Rochester, November 
llth, the Daughters took prominent part in 
the parade. 

At the regular chapter meeting, November 
13th, the work of Mrs. Mosher and her com- 
mittee, who had conducted the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, was warmly praised. More 
than 2000 meals had been served to 1200 men. 
Mrs. Congdon, Chairman of the Hospital Com- 
mittee, was also commended for her excel- 
lent work. 

At a social meeting, November 20th, Mrs. 
H. F. Burton, official speaker for Food Con- 
servation, gave an urgent appeal, resulting 
in a resolution by the Chapter to aid the 
work in every possible way. The regular 
monthly meeting, December 4th, was a 
tribute to the memory of deceased Daughters. 

December 19th, Mr. Ralph Paine, with 
motion pictures of our fleet in action, lec- 
tured at the Gordon Theater under the direc- 
tion of the D. A. R. The lecture was one of 
unusual interest. The Daughters were for- 
tunate in securing Mr. Marcossen on Janu- 
ary 5th for a lecture about the European war. 

Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays were 
celebrated with meetings of unusual interest. 

The year 1918-1919 has been full of en- 
deavor for the Daughters, with an all-Ameri- 
can, all-humanitarian ideal before them. 


Harriet C. MENZIEs, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Cheyenne Chapter (Cheyenne, Wyoming). 
During the administration of our former Re- 
gent, Mrs. Maurice Groshon, much was accom- 
plished that was never a matter of history. 
She was untiring in her efforts to raise money 
for the benefit of the men in the service. 

A patriotic vaudeville was given with the 
assistance of the First Cavalry Band, then sta- 
tioned at Ft. D. A. Russell. Over two hundred 
dollars was realized. Part of this was given to 
the band and the remainder was used in the 
purchase of yarn with which many warm gar- 
ments were knitted for the men on the battle- 
ship Wyoming. 

A “White Elephant Rummage Sale” was 
conducted by the Chapter, assisted by many 
friends, and $856.66 was added to our treasury 
by this affair. Perhaps the little Shetland pony 
contributed by the young son of one of our 
members was the most interesting gift. From 
this sale $300 was donated to the local Red 
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Cross, and later $100 was given; $150 was used 
in the purchase of knitting yarn. 

Through the efforts of our Regent and fos- 
tered by the State Chapters of Cheyenne, Sheri- 
dan and Casper, money was raised for the pur- 
chase of a $2400 ambulance for use in France 
among the wounded soldiers. More money was 
given than was needed for one ambulance, so 
a second similar ambulance was purchased. 
These were both given by the people of Wyom- 
ing, as every section of the State was repre- 
sented by contributors to the D. A. R. fund. 

While 1919 has not been fraught with hor- 
rors of war and the activities of Cheyenne 
Chapter have not been prompted by the needs 
or suffering of our brave soldiers across the sea, 
yet as a society, we have not been idly resting 
upon our oars. The lessons of economy and 
conservation taught by the war are still in- 
fluencing our members, and our programs for 
the past two years have been not so elaborate 
and the hostesses have entertained more simply 
than in former years. Ten meetings have been 
held. In September the members were favored 
with an address by Captain Harry B. Hender- 
son, who returned in May, 1919, after nearly 
two years’ service in France. In October, Miss 
Edith Clark gave an informal talk on her 
Y. W.C. A. work overseas. 

A State flag was presented to the State at 
a joint meeting of the legislature in February. 
The flag was designed by Miss Verna Keyes, 
who received the prize offered by the four chap- 
ters of this State, for the most appropriate 
design. Miss Keyes gave a pleasing explana- 
tion of the significance of the buffalo in sil- 
houette in the field of blue with the great seal 
of Wyoming for the central point. Dr. Grace 
Raymond Hebard, past State regent, made a 
most fitting presentation speech, and the re- 
sponse from Governor Robert Carey was 
equally interesting. Our Regent, Mrs. Claude 
Draper, was given the speaker’s chair, and pre- 
sided with the dignity and grace expected of a 
representative of the oldest suffrage State in 
the Union. 

During the past year a French orphan, 
Audree Roquier, was adopted by our Chapter, 
and besides the money sent for her care the 
Chapter planned to send a Christmas box. 
Quaint letters have come to the Chapter from 
a member of Audree’s family acknowledging 
gifts and expressing gratitude for the little 
girl who is too young to voice her appreciation. 

A fancy dress party was the principal diver- 
sion during the summer and added a sum to the 
treasury as well as giving an evening of pleasure 
to members and their friends. 

Ten dollars was the contribution made to the 
Salvation Army drive. 

The matter of subscribing for the DAUGHTERS 
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OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE, our 
official publication, was discussed at the No- 
vember, 1919, meeting, with the result that 
nearly all members present who were not taking 
the magazine gave their names as subscribers. 
Errie R. Dopps, 
Historian. 


Sarah Caswell Angel Chapter (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.). The following report notes the 
activities of the chapter for the past eigh- 
teen months. 

Nearly all the receipts of the chapter up to 
Armistice Day were expended on the soldiers 
and sailors, for the National Societies, Liberty 
Loan, and also for causes aided by the chapter 
before the war. 

Twenty-four copies of the Constitution of 
the United States have been distributed, 36 
new members were voted into the chapter, 
making the total membership up to November, 
1919, 205. 

The chapter supports six French orphans. 
Chapter members have contributed $29,732 to 
the Liberty Loan, $1437 to War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps, $847 to Red Cross, and $2695 
to patriotic societies. At Easter time 90 sheets 
and 180 pillow cases were given for dev- 
astated France; $403.28 was given for the re- 
chickenization of France. 

Now that the strenuous days of war have 
passed, the one important subject, and one em- 
phasized by the Regent, is Americanization. 
We must take seriously the wise counsel of the 
great teacher, Theodore Roosevelt. A _ real 
patriot is the man or woman who can be brave, 
true, patient, and strong, even if there is no 
call to sacrifice life for country. 

(Mrs. L. Epwarp) D. Buck ey, 

Historian. 


Charles Carroll Chapter (Delphi, Ind.). 
Under the regency of Mrs. Catherine S. Brack- 
enridge—our “war regent”—another year of 
useful service and social pleasure has been 
scored. Nine regular meetings have been held 
and well attended, even by members in adjoin- 
ing villages some miles distant. The custom 
was inaugurated by the first regent of holding 
a union patriotic meeting on the Sunday eve- 
ning preceding July Fourth and the custom has 
been continued with good results. At the first 
meeting in September a pension of $40 was 
voted for Charles Bigel, a French war orphan, 
and Mrs. Geo. R. Ives was chosen for his 
godmother. The chief feature of the Decem- 
ber meeting was a Christmas tree hung with 
useful gifts for him, which were afterwards 
sent with some clothes to the boy in France. 

The Chapter has actively supported the work 
of the County Demonstrator, and in November 
held a Home Economics meeting at the Court 


House and invited guests. The anniversary 
meeting in January, held at the home of Mrs. 
Myron Ives, was honored by the presence of 
the State Regent, Mrs. Frank Felter, and was 
a delightful occasion. Several meetings were 
held at the homes of out-of-town members, 
thus affording enjoyable outings. 

The membership list now includes thirty-nine 
names. Among these is that of Mrs. Hadassah 
Bradford of 90 summers, who is also a Daugh- 
ter of 1812. The Chapters are also proud to 
claim Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell, who comes 
eleven miles to attend the meetings and is al- 
ways ready to bear her share of responsibility. 

Donations of money have been given as fol- 
lows, viz.: Five dollars to the Martha Berry 
School, two dollars for redecorating Conti- 
nental Hall, five dollars for the national Lib- 
erty Bond, and a subscription for the Daucu- 
TERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
to be given to the Public Library. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Regent, Mrs. Mindwell C. C. 
Wilson; Vice-regent, Miss Luella Bonnell; 
Secretary, Mrs. Wm. T. Brackenridge; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Myron Ives; Registrar, Mrs. John 
H. Cartwright; and Registrar, Mrs. Harry 
Casley. 

These names give promise of another year 
of successful endeavor. 

Mrs. Newserry J. Howe, 
Historian. 


Great Meadows Chapter (Uniontown, Pa.), 
was organized at the home of the Organizing 
Regent, Mrs. J. C. Work, February 4, 1919, 
with 13 charter members. Our officers com- 
prise: Mrs. J. C. Work, Regent; Mrs. A. D. 
Boyd, Vice Regent; Mrs. W. E. Crow, Record- 
ing Secretary; Mrs. F. R. Crow, Treasurer; 
Miss Ann Dawson, Registrar, and Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Hustead Snider, Historian. 

The chapter is named for George Washing- 
ton’s second battle, fought in Fayette County, 
July 3, 1754, and the only battle in which he 
was forced to surrender. He lost 12 men killed 
and 17 wounded. The site of this battle is 
well known, and the remains of the fort, called 
Fort Necessity, still are visible. Our chapter 
has taken steps to have a sign erected on the 
Cumberland Road (National Pike) showing 
the location of this battlefield. George Wash- 
ington’s first battle was also fought in this 
county, and in that battle he defeated Jumon- 
ville and his forces, May 27, 1754. A marker 
will be erected at Jumonville’s grave, which is 
a few miles distant from Great Meadows. 

Washington’s Birthday was observed as 
Guest Day at the home of the Misses Bough- 
ner, and our local historian, Mr. James 


Hadden, gave a very interesting talk on 
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Washington West of the Mountains.” Mr. 
Hadden also exhibited to us a life-sized bust 
of George Washington, carved from a wild 
cherry tree which grew on the battlefield of 
Great Meadows, and under which, no doubt, 
George Washington had rested. 

A very instructive program for the year has 
been arranged and printed. It embraces the 
local history of Fayette County and also the 
lives of noted men who have been associated 
with the county’s history. Monthly meetings 
are held and 2 papers are read on the above 
subjects at each meeting. 

Applications for membership are being re- 
ceived at every meeting. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the members are subscribers to the 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
MaGAZINE, and we hope soon to have 100 
per cent. 

We entertained 200 guests at a charity card 
party given in the Laurel Club rooms on Flag 
Day, June 14. 


(Mrs.) JosepHINE Husteap Sniper, 
Historian. 


Lawrence Chapter (New Castle, Pa.), has 
a membership of 74. The chapter presented our 
retiring Regent, Mrs. Francis E. Sowersby, 
with an Ex-Regent’s pin. Mrs. Sowersby laid 
the foundation for our war work, and under 
the careful guidance of our newly elected 
Regent, Mrs. James T. Ray, it was faithfully 
adhered to. We organized Unit No. 1, Law- 
rence County Red Cross, with Mrs. J. F. Haney, 
Chairman. The membership included many 
faithful workers. The full amount of work 
finished was 62 turkish towels, 9 hand towels, 
22 wash cloths, 4 tray cloths, 1028 hospital 
shirts, 51 chemises, 54 nurses’ aprons and 80 
bedside bags. The chapter codperates with the 
Navy League financially and by knitting. 
Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Clarence H. 
Fischer the yarn committee expended several 
hundred dollars for yarn; 16 sweaters and 39 
pairs socks were finished, and yarn was donated 
to the Red Cross. 

A public entertainment was given, addressed 
by Sergeant Edgar G. Hamilton, of the La Fay- 
ette Flying Corps; $211 was cleared, $50 of 
which was given to the Red Cross. One dollar 
per capita was contributed for the National 
Society Liberty Bond. Many individual bonds 
were bought of all issues. We contributed to 
Belgium, donated liberally toward the restora- 
tion of Tilloloy, and subscribed to the French 
orphan fund. Mrs. W. A. Stone was Chairman 
of the W. S. S. Committee, $8300 worth being 
sold. We have adopted a French orphan and 
received a letter of gratitude. The chapter 
takes special interest in educational work, $50 
being given yearly to the Martha Berry 
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School. A prize of $10 in gold is given yearly 
to a student in high school writing the best 
essay. This year the subject was “Patriotism of 
the American Revolution.” Mrs. Rebecca E. 
Royce presented the Children’s Room of the 
New Castle Public Library with a group of 
flags of the Allies. Our Regent, Mrs. James T. 
Ray, and Historian, Mrs. Charles K. Kuhn, at- 
tended the Continental Congress, of which 
each gave a report. 

The chapter had wonderful results from our 
melting pot, $1000 being cleared; Miss Jennie 
L. Morgan was chairman. Contributions from 
this fund were made to various war relief 
causes ; to Lawrence County Chapter American 
Red Cross, $506; to New Castle Branch of 
American Red Cross for hospital supplies, 
$100 to South Side War Relief Society for 
support of their ambulance, $100; to Ellwood 
City Branch American Red Cross, $50; to 
Wampum Auxiliary, American Red Cross, 
$25; to Diet kitchen at Camp Colt, Pa., $10. 

In October, 1918, the chapter gave an enter- 
tainment to the mothers of draftees leaving for 
camps The program consisted of short talks 
by the mothers and patriotic songs. We as- 
sisted in the reception given by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs for returned soldiers. 
Washington’s Birthday was celebrated at the 
home of our Regent, our honor guest being 
Capt. Joseph Chambers, of the 110th Infantry, 
28th or Iron Division. Flag Day was observed 
at the home of Mrs. S. W. Perry. The guests 
of honor were Miss Harriet Eckles, of New 
Wilmington, and Miss Edith Meats, of Taun- 
ton, Mass., both having served as Red Cross 
nurses with the A. E. F. 

Mr. Charles Greer presented us with a fine 
copy of the original oil painting of Serg. Wil- 
liam Warrington, of General Washington’s Body 
Guard. (It will be recalled that a full sketch 
and reproduction was printed in the May issue 
of the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION MAGAZINE.) The gavel used in our chap- 
ter was presented to us by the late Dr. William 
Grey Miller. It is made of wood grown in the 
Philippine Islands and selected by himself when 
in service during the Spanish-American War. 

Our Chaplain, Mrs. Eliza A. W. McBride, 
is solicitor for the DAUGHTERS oF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE, and reports many 
subscribers. We give a yearly subscription to 
the New Castle Public Library. 


(Mrs. Cuartes K.) Jutta Frencn Kuan, 


Historian. 


Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Chapter (Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.), has been very active in all patri- 
otic work. For the army there were sent 391 
knitted garments and 350 trench candles; yarn 
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and wool were purchased to the value of 
$647.46 ; 150 scrap books and 60 property bags 
were sent to the Base Hospital at Camp Cus- 
ter; 350 glasses of jelly were donated and also 
269 pounds of candy; $125.25 were expended 
for miscellaneous calls ; among the most helpful 
of the chapter’s gifts were 48 Testaments. The 
chapter maintained a hospitality room at an ex- 
pense of $1420, where some 1700 soldiers and 
sailors registered and found rest, comfort and 
relaxation. Over 1300 of our men in service 
were entertained in the homes of the Daughters 
and many letters of appreciation have been 
received. Over 700 men were given entertain- 
ment at the clubs and hotels of the city, making 
a total of over 2000 to whom hopitality was 
given by the chapter. 

With the other chapters of Michigan, much 
was done for Michigan’s adopted boat, the John 
Paul Jones, a destroyer. One hundred and 
thirty-five knitted garments, 20 complete com- 
fort kits and 20 scrap books were sent. For 
the U. U. S. Antigone 22 knitted garments were 
sent, and 6 individual sailors were supplied. 
Twenty-five pounds of candy were also sent 
to the men on these ships. For the aviation 
service at Selfredge and Kelly Fields, 28 knitted 
garments were furnished. Kid gloves were 
collected for the Red Cross to make the kid 
vests, and some money was given to the choco- 
late fund. 

One Daughter, Miss Grace Garrison, was 
sent to the National Service School. Her fee 
for the first term was paid by Mrs. Stone, the 
Regent. Because of her excellent record in the 
school, the second term’s fee was paid by the 
Michigan State Board of the D. A. R. The 
third term she became an officer. 

During the holidays 36 dozen carnations, 126 
pounds of candy, 108 oranges and % barrel of 
apples were sent to those confined in the Base 
Hospital at Camp Custer. These men also re- 
ceived 26 knitted garments, 50 property bags: 
102 scrap books and 33 picture puzzles to help 
while away and make comfortable the weary 
hours of convalescence. Two weeks of per- 
sonal service were given by a Daughter at the 
Debarkation Hospital at Jersey City, and $250 
used for flowers at this hospital. 

Gifts and work for the Red Cross were as 
follows: Cash, $1200; hospital garments, 693; 
surgical supplies ; 50 pounds cotton; knitted gar- 
ments, 577; washcloths, 150; comfort pillows, 
120; number of hours’ work, 6497; 3 of the 
Daughters were chairmen of departments, 5 
were on the Red Cross board, 31 were super- 
visors, 8 were in the home service department, 
13 were on the canteen committee and 5 in the 
Motor Corps. The Red Cross membership 
was 107, or 100 per cent. To the permanent 
blind war relief fund $10 was contributed. For 
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France the individual Daughters adopted 38 war 
orphans and the chapter 1; $100 was given for 
rebuilding of Tilloloy, $25 for poultry farms, 
$20 for A. F. F. W., $5 for A. C. D. F., $30 
for French memorial, $75 for French blind re- 
lief ; $1066 was contributed for Polish, Belgian, 
Armenian and Serbian relief. In Liberty Loan 
work the chapter took $150 in bonds and the 
Daughters took $102,750 and sold $37,000 worth. 

One Daughter, Miss Edith Haskell, gave 
personal service in France in physical recon- 
struction work. Dr. Alice Barker Elsworth, 
Miss Rosamond Praeger, Miss Francis Has- 
kell and Miss Charlotte Garrison gave personal 
service in camps in this country; 16 of the 
Daughters were war mothers, giving 26 sons to 
the service, 2 of whom made the supreme sac- 
rifice. The Regent presented the High School 
Cadet Company a large silk flag, and the chap- 
ter has a service flag with three stars. 

In addition to the preceding, the Daughters 
have aided in all the patriotic activities of the 
community. For the Food Drive, one Daugh- 
ter was chairman and another secretary. The 
chapter furnished secretaries for the Navy 
League, for the Detroit Y. W. C. A. and Com- 
forts Forwarding Committee. One Daughter 
conducted classes in First Aid, another was a 
canteen worker in Columbia College Unit, and 
still another was chairman of the Armenian 
relief. Two Daughters were directors of the 
Junior Red Cross, fourteen made speeches in 
the interests of war work drives, and one was 
made chairman of soldiers’ and sailors’ records 
for the county. One of our number, Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, was the Michigan 
Chairman of the Women’s Council of Na- 
tional Defence. 

The chapter did not neglect its work with 
the Children of the Republic clubs nor its so- 
cial interests. Mrs. Anne Rogers Minor spent 
one day with the chapter and gave a very 
admirable address. The relatives and friends 
of the men in service were entertained once 
each month by the chapter. This served to 
help keep up the morale of the home people 
to a very perceptible extent. 

And now, not resting from the strenuous 
labor of the past two years, the chapter is taking 
up the work of Americanization with un- 
abated zeal. 


Kate Russet, OAKLEY, 
Historian. 


Ondawa-Cambridge Chapter (Cambridge, 
N. Y.), celebrated the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the chapter on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 29, 1919, at the Cambridge Opera House. 
The hall was beautifully decorated with Amer- 
ican flags and flowers. About 300 guests were 
present, including members of D. A. R. chap- 
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ters in Granville, Fort Edward, Greenwich, Ben- 
nington, Vt.; Troy, Saratoga, and Albany. At 
8.30 Miss Mary Atwood, Regent of Ondawa- 
Cambridge Chapter, called the guests to order 
with a few well chosen words of welcome, and 
introduced the State Vice Regent, Mrs. Nash, 
who brought a greeting in behalf of the state 
officers. Mrs. Robert R. Law, who was one 
of the charter members of the chapter, then 
gave an historical sketch of the chapter since 
its founding in 1894, including many interest- 
ing reminiscences of the early life, growth and 
achievements of the chapter. 

The rest of the program consisted of a num- 
ber of tableaux representing events in pioneer 
times and Revolutionary days in the vicinity 
of Cambridge. The local traditions on which 
these scenes were based were collected by Mrs. 
Arthur Lansing, of Cambridge, who told the 
story of each picture before it was shown to 
the audience. As far as possible those who 
took part in the pictures were descendants of 
the original characters. In the first scene the 
Campfire Girls represented the Indians, first 
inhabitants of the country. Then followed: The 
first settlers, Edmonds Wells’ family, in 1761; 
Indian’s warning at the home of Peter Mc- 
Gill; John Weir’s messsage to General Stark; 
Caleb Wright; the night before the Battle of 
Bennington, taking the weights from the old 
clock to melt into bullets ; the visit of Washing- 
ton and La Fayette at the Checkered House 
Tavern; the Burgers and Anti-Burgers on 
week-days and on Sundays; wedding in the 
Bullions family in 1829. The description of 
the Bullions wedding had been found in an old 
letter written by one of the wedding guests, 
and four generations of the Bullions family 
took part in the picture. During the tableaux 
the Minuet and Virginia Reel were introduced, 
the latter being led by Mrs. Estey, of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Ex-Vice President General of the 
National Society. The settings of the pictures 
were rendered very realistic and attractive by 
the many rare antique articles loaned, and 
many beautiful old gowns and bonnets were 
worn with much grace and charm. 

After the program refreshments were served 
from a beautifully decorated table in the centre 
of which was the birthday cake lighted with 
twenty-five candles, the Regent cutting the 
cake with a sword which has been in the Tink- 
ham family since the Revolution. 


EtHer Law, 
Historian. 


Old South Chapter (Boston, Mass.). Our 
members have kept in view the various lines of 
work carried on in the national and state so- 
cieties, always including in our meetings the 
Salute to the Flag and the singing cf 
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“America.” American’s Creed was distributed 
to each member. 

As showing our interest in the DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE, our 
Regent Mrs. Nathan D. Loud, had printed in 
our March calendar the “Ten Ways to Kill an 
Organization,” so aptly given by the President 
General, so that our 203 members could have 
the opportunity to meditate upon them. The 
Chairman of the War Relief Committee, Mrs. 
Rufus K. Noyes, has given comprehensive 
reports showing the response given by the 
members in time and contributions for Red 
Cross and war relief work. 

Conservation in its many phases was out- 
lined by the Chairman, Miss Minnie A. Perry, 
and was accepted at our January meeting; also 
a brief résumé was given each month of the 
latest information in the lines of conservation. 

The chapter contributed $50 for a scholarship 
in the Martha Berry School; $15 to the Inter- 
national College in Springfield, Mass.; $10 to 
the Lincoln Memorial Fund; $5 for Flag Day 
exercises ; $150 for a tablet in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall; $25 to the Francis E. Willard 
Settlement; $20 to Y. M. C. A.; $20 to Salva- 
tion Army; $36.50 for support of a French 
orphan; $100 for a Victory Bond. 

Stars have been added to our service flag for 
relatives of members who entered the service. 
It was unanimously voted to have a page set 
apart in the Historian’s book for a complete 
typewritten roll of honor for the chapter; this 
will also be sent for the Roll of Honor in Me- 
morial Continental Hall. 

Seven Executive Board meetings have been 
held during the year, and at these meetings 
various problems of organization were dis- 
cussed and decided upon. In December oc- 
curred the 22d anniversary of the chapter, and 
at this time the chapter voted unanimously to 
make our State Regent, Mrs. Frank Dexter 
Ellison, Honorary Regent of this chapter. At 
our January meeting we had the honor of en- 
tertaining our Honorary Regent, several state 
officers and regents of other chapters. We 
enjoyed a delightful entertainment, including a 
varied program by several artists from the 
Whitney Studio of Platform Art, together 
with readings by Mrs. Edith Burton Porter. 
One meeting was set apart for an “Experience 
Party,” which added much to the enjoyment of 
those present and also a goodly ‘amount to 
the treasury. 

The “Sanctuary of Freedom” Society, C. A. 
R., which is the auxiliary of the Old South 
Chapter, organized in 1908, will be entertained 
by the chapter this year, when the charter will 
be presented to the society. 


Minnie A. Perry, 
Historian. 
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GENEALOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


ln answers to “Queries” it is essential to give Liber and Folio or “ Bible Reference.” 


Queries will be inserted as early as possible after they are received. 
answers, or any information regarding queries are requested. 


_Answers, partial 
In answering queries please 


give the date of the magazine and the number of the query. All letters to be forwarded to con- 
tributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, sempes envelopes, accompanied with the num- 


ber of the query and its signature. The Geneal 


ica 


Editor reserves the right to print anything 


contained in the communication and will then forward the letter to the one sending the query. 


MRS. MARGARET ROBERTS HODGES 
Genealogical Editor, Annapolis, Maryland 


QUERIES 

6595. Reeper.—Information of the ancestry 
of David Reeder desired. He m Sara Whit- 
aker. Believe his mother was Abigail Lefeore, 
& that he was b in Westmoreland Co., Va., & 
his father gave Rev service. 

(2) Gum.—John, Norton, & Agnes Gum, left 
orphans in Rockingham Co., Va., were raised 
by James Burnes & Agnes & adopted by a 
family which moved to Pa. Later Agnes Gum 
m Samuel Mackey. Who were the parents of 
these ch?7—D. H. 

6596. Cain.—Information desired of Mary 
Cain, her parents, & Rev service. She was the 
wife of John Madison of Ky. or Va., son of 
Capt. Rowland Madison & wife, Anne Lewis, 
dau of Brig.-Gen. Andrew Lewis. John Madi- 
son and Mary Cain’s ch were: (1) Mollie, m 
Fisk(?); (2) Nancy, m Lewis Day; (3) Sallie, 
m Richard Tisdale; (4) Betsy, m Wm. Sidner< 
(5) Hannah, m John Grenshaw; (6) Fannie, 
m Caleb Breeden; (7) Robert, m Rachael Hay- 
den, most of their ch lived in or near Cyn- 
thiana, Ky.—H. S. T. 

6597. Scorie.p Biopcett.—David Lockwood 
Scofield, b in N. Y. 1800, m Unis Blodgett who 
was b in Vermont, 1802. They lived in Ontario 
Co., prior to 1833, and in Steuben Co., near 
Corning, from abt 1838 to 1860. Information 
wanted when and where m, parentage & 
Rev service. , 

(2) Datiy.—Did Lawrence Daily (in the 7th 
Reg. from Dutchess Co., N. Y.) have dau or 
sister who m a man by the name of Way and 
who lived in Fishkill in 1775? Wanted, the 
name of the sister or dau of Lawrence Daily, 
and the first name of Mr. Way.—B. B. 

6598. SmitnH.—Henry Smith of Orange & 


Ulster Cos., N. Y., served in the Rev 1775-1778. 
Wanted, dates of b, d, & m, with name of wife. 
His son, Henry B. Smith, was an officer in the 
War of 1812, m Leah Van Denburg, July 1812 
Information regarding Smith or Van Denburg 
families desired.—A. C. O. 

6599. Irisu.—Wanted, records of the parents 
& b-place of Stephen Irish, who lived in Milton, 
Chrittenden Co., Vt., & was there listed as head 
of a family in the first U. S. census, 1790. 
Stephen had son Hiram, also other ch, but 
names not known. Hiram m Maranda Munson 
in 1820. He was b in Milliston, Vt., Mch. 4, 
1798. Hiram Irish & his family lived in Vt., 
then moved near Ogdensburg, N. Y., later going 
to Erie Co., Pa., where they were among the 


first white settlers. Rev service desired.— 
5. 
6600. Martin.—Popino (or Popineau).— 


Elizabeth Martin, w of Peter Popino, lived in 
Magnolia Co., W. Va., where her husband 
served in Rev War.* It is thought she had a 
sister, Nancy, who m an Evans, a bro Charles 
(whose w was Polly ——), a bro Harry, & a 
bro Presley, who once lived in Tyler Co., Va. 
Who were their parents? Peter Popino came 
south from N. J.—L. P. H. 

6601. parentage of 
Nehemiah Carter, b 1741, d 1810, m Mary Kel- 
logg, dau of David Kellogg of Westfield, Mass. 
Nathanial IV Carter of Leominster, Mass. (gr- 
grandson of Rev. Thomas Carter of Waturn, 
Mass.), d 1787, m (lst) Thankful Sawyer, m 
(2nd) Corcas Spofford of Lunnenburg, Mass. 
Northern N. Y. Genealogy gives Nehemiah as 
son of Nathanial and Thankful. Want proof 
of Nathaniel Carter’s & David Kellogg’s Rev 
service.—L. M. F. 
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6602. Earickson.—Wanted, items from 
Queen Anne Co. Kent Island, concerning the 
Earickson family. Periguin Earickson m 
Sarah Sewall, Kent Island, Md., his son James 
Earickson, b Dec. 7, 1782, Kent Co., Md., m in 
Washington Co., Md., Rebecca Malone. Am 
anxious for more Sewall data. Is Penguine 
Earickson or his father the Rev ancestor? 
There was a James Earickson of Queen Ann’s 
Co., Md., mentioned in the census of 1790. 
Am anxious for Washington Co. data concern- 
ing Malone estate called “Content,” near 
Hagerstown, Md. There is a John Malone 
mentioned in 1790 census of Md. Did he render 
Rev service?—M. F. M. 

6603. Roney.—Would like to correspond 
with a descendant of Hercules or James Roney, 
bros who came to America in 1775, settled first 
in Va., then in Pa. ; figured prominently in early 
history in that state. My gr-grandmother, 
Martha Roney, was b in Pa., abt 1790. 
Gen. wanted. 

(2) Mutter.—Information wanted of Phil- 
lip Miller & wife Katherine, of Va., but moved 
to O. where their dau Ellen or Nellie m John 
Faulken, an Englishman, in Harrison Co., 
Sept. 18, 1817. 

(3) Wirson.—Information wanted of John 
Wilson & wife, Anna (Swift) Wilson, who 
were living in Delaware in 1803. Wilson & 
Swift gen desired —K. W. 

6604. Hill m Eliza- 
beth Phillips who d Nov. 12, 1824. Their ch: 
John P. Hill; Polly Hill (m Rev. Richard Ep- 
person); Elizabeth Hill (m Josiah Ashley) ; 
William Hill; Lucy Hill (m Hudson Martin). 
Four ch were b in Permelia Co., Va., & one in 
Clark Co., Ky. Wanted Rev record of John 
Hill, also date of b, place of b, and dates of m 
& d, & date of w’s b. 

(2) Hart.—Benjamin Hart, of N. C., m 
Nancy Morgan. Their ch: John Hart (m 
Patience Lane) ; Morgan Hart; Thomas Hart; 
Samuel Hart; Mark Hart. Desired dates of 
b, d & m of Benjamin Hart & w. Their son, 
Thomas, was also in the war, & received a 
grant of 800 acres of land in Berkley Co., Va. 
His ch: John, Josiah, & Ruth Hart. Informa- 
tion desired regarding Thomas Hart’s Rev rec- 
ord, name of w, dates of b, m & d, also name 
of place of b.—L. T. H. 

6605. Boonr.—Can you give exact date of 
the m of Moses Boone, Jr., to his cousin, 
Hannah Melinda Boone ?—M. Q. 

6606. Hatietr.—Wanted, name of the w of 
Jonah Hallett, a Capt of the Rev. In what 
state & co did they live? The Rev record we 
have states Westchester Co. Did they leave 
any children? 

(2) Lee.—Desire name of w of John Lee of 
Essex Co., Va., bro of Hancock & Phillip, & 
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8th son of Phillip Lee 2nd. This John Lee had 
several ch; John, William, Catherine Florinda. 
They moved nr Louisville, also Shepherdsville. 
—T. J.C. 

6607. Lawrence-Perry.—Olive Lawrence & 
E. C. Perry were m in Washington Co., O., in 
1813. Want the names of parents of Olive 
Lawrence, of Waterford, & of E. C. Perry, 
formerly of Va.—M. D. 

6608. Rrep.—David Reed m Waitstill 
settled New Marlboro, Berkshire Co., Mass., 
on the old Albany Rd. Issue: Augustus (Au- 
gustine), b Nov. 30, 1761, served in the Rev & 
in 1828 was living in the town of Copake, 
Columbia Co., N. Y., where he was justice of 
the peace; Hannah, b Jan. 12, 1763; Abigail, b 
March 18, 1766; Elizabeth, b Nov. 8, 1768; 
Ruby, b Apr. 18, 1771; Eliphalet, b July 18, 1722, 
settled in Nassau, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., m 
Anne Sackett; Reuben, b Nov. 6, 1774; Mary 
(Molly), b Mch. 30, 1777; Abijah, b Sept. 6, 
1778; Phebe, b Apr. 27, 1782, m —— Salls, 
settled in Canaan, Columbia Co., N. Y.; Cla- 
rissa, b Jan. 25, 1788, m and settled in Cherry 
Valley, Otsego Co., N. Y. David gave service 
in the Rev, being a member of Capt. Sylvannus 
Wilcox’s Co., Col. John Ashley’s (Berkshire 
Co.) Reg’t. Wanted, the dates of his b, d & m. 
What was his wife Waitstill’s maiden name, & 
who were her parents?—B. A. R. 

6609. Wricut.—Caleb (or Caper) Wright, 
soldier in the War of 1812, ma Miss Sleath, of 
Va.; was his father a Rev soldier? 

(2) Mutts.—The gr-father of Mary Lucinda 
Mills, of Pa. She moved to O. & m Nathan 
Wright; was a Rev soldier. His name was 
either Stewart or Mills. What was his full 
name & from what state did he enlist?— 
E. M. R. 

6610. BrasHEeARS.—Gassaway Brashears was 
b in Anne Arundel Co., Md., 1811, son of 
Francis & Eleanor (?) Brashears. When was 
Francis b & who was his father? Who were 
Eleanor’s parents? 

(2) PeckHamM.—William Peckham, b in R. L, 
1794, m Ann Cook. Who were his parents & 
did his father serve in the Rev?—G. B. M. 

6611. McApory.—Wanted, data concerning 
Mary McAdory’s ancestors ; m Larkin Kelly at 
Huntsville, Ala. The McAdory fam was from 
one of the Carolinas or Va. 

(2) Ketry.—Data concerning the ances- 
tors of Christopher Kelly, a Methodist preacher, 
who m Martha (?) Family, name either Larkin 
or Foote. Records show it to be Foote from 
Va. Proof desired—M. S. K. 


6612. Witper.—Joshua Wilder b Ilutiobury, 
Mass., May 4, 1759; d Dummerston, Vt., May 
4, 1849. Wanted, the names, d of b, d & m of 
the parents & Rev service. 

(2) Haptey.—Wanted, names of parents of 
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Ebenezer Hadley, of Westford, Mass., b June 
11, 1753, m Abigail Spaulding at Chelmesford, 
Mass. Wanted, names of parents of Abigail 
Spaulding & Rev service of Ebenezer Hadley or 
sons.—I. B. H. 

6613. Apsotr.—Wanted, the ancestry of John 
Abbott, b abt 1820, probably in S. C., m Ellen 
Kiser, of Campbell Co., Ga., d prior to Civil 
War. Issue: Melvin, Jackson, b 1846, a Con- 
federate sol; John, Sallie, & Hannie. Have 
been told his mother was a Miss Amanda Dillon. 
Did he have a sister Betsy? Desire to trace 
connection to William Abbott, of Spartans- 
burg & Camden, S. C., a Rev sol. He was also 
related to a branch of the family to which Col. 
B. F. Abbott, of Atlanta, belonged. 

(2) Corren—PENNINGTON.—Wanted, gen of 
Geo. W. Cotten. He is mentioned in L. L. 
Knight's “ Landmarks, Memorials, & Legends ” 
of Ga. as one of original town commissioners of 
Warrenton, Ga.; m, Ist, Miss Beall; 2nd, Re- 
becca Pennington; 3rd, Miss Gibson. Ch by 
Rebecca Pennington: James Kennon Cotton, b 
1813, Warrenton, Ga., m Sarah W. Reid; Julia, 
m Thomas F. Bethel. Was he related to Joseph 
Jeffres Cotten, of Wilkes Co., Ga.? Is Rev 
service in this line, or line of Rebecca Penning- 
ton?—J. A. M. 

6614. BLANKENBAKER.—My ancestor, Nicho- 
las Blankenbaker, was a Rev sol from Cul- 
peper, Va. His gen with proof desired. 

(2) Muttes.—Did Phillip Milles fight in the 
Rev? He was from Va. (I think), Norfolk 
Co.—F. F. W. 

6615. Watson.—Information desired re- 
garding my ancestor, Mrs. Mary F. Watson, 
who, as w of a Rev sol received a pension 
from U. S. Govt abt 60 yrs ago. She d in 
1857.—L. F. S. 

6616. Burrincton.—Wanted, Rev record of 
Joel Buffington. He served as a teamster for 
7 yrs between Va. and Baltimore, Md. Gen 
with proof desired.—J. W. C. . 

6617. Frame-Gisson.—John & William 
Frame (sons of William Frame & Sarah Gib- 
son, who lived at Staunton, Va., abt 1775) 
moved to Tenn., where one of them represented 
his co in the legislature. Which co and 
what date? 

(2) Neave.—Is there a published sketch or 
gen of the Neal or Neale family dealing with 
the branch in Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
or Fairfax Co., Va., at an early date?—A. W. 

6618. LaureNce-Roak.—Martin Rourk (spell- 
ing changed later by act of legislature to 
Roak), a Rev sol, served at Bunker Hill, m Dec. 
12, 1787, at North Yarmouth, Me., Elizabeth 
(Laurence) Fogg, widow of Daniel Fogg. They 
lived in Durham, Me. The history of Durham 
states, ‘“ Martin Roak served as a clerk in the 
Rev. in a co commanded by Capt. Laurence, of 
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North Yarmouth. He m the Capt.’s sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Laurens Fogg, 1770.” Information 
desired of Laurence family of North Yarmouth, 
Me. Several Capts. came from North Yar- 
mouth,—C, H. C. 

6619. Catt.—Ancestry desired of Elizabeth 
Call, dau of William Call, Agusta Co., Va. 
Was his father Major Richard Call of the Rev 
from Va.?—L. B. 

6620. Puitips.—Date of death of Ebenezer 
Philips desired. He was b abt 1720, at Hop- 
kinton, Mass., & d at Hopkinton, Mass. He m 
Hannah Liscourt, who was b April 29, 1722.— 


ANSWERS 


46018. Carr—The Genealogical record of 
my g-g-g-father, John Carr. Ist: Robt. Carr 
(my g-g-g-g-father) came from Ireland & 
settled in S. C., had a large family; we have 
the records of but two of his ch: Jas. Carr, b 
1739, John Carr, b 1743. 2nd: John Carr (my 
g-g-g-father, b in S. C. Nov. 21, 1743, d Apr. 
6 or 16, 1818, m Louisa Isabel. According to 
court records he bought 332 acres of land in 
Washington Co., Tenn., 1788, 1789 & 1796. 
On this farm he lived, d and was buried. John 
Carr & a man named Denton built the first fort 
in this part of the country. He had 16 ch. 
3rd: Richard Carr (my g-g-father), b 1783, d 
1843, m Martha York, 8 ch. 4th: Alfred Carr 
(my g-father, b 1808, d 1888, m Elizabeth 
King, 7 ch. 5th: Henry H. Carr (my father), 
b 1839, d 1914, m Sue Miller. I think my 
g-g-g-father, John Carr, fought in the Rev in 
the 3rd S. C. Regt., commanded by Col. Wm. 
Thompson.—Elizabeth Carr Boyd, 111 Holsten 
Ave., Johnson City, Tenn. 

6437. Gitson.—There were 5 bros—Abner, 
Dan’l, Wm., Thos., & Jno. Rich. Gilstone d 
1783. Wm. Gilson, son of Rich., was m 1763, 
d 1806. Wm. Gilson (Gilstone, Jillson) b in 
either Eng. or Lancaster Co., Pa., at early date. 
“Rupp’s History” states: “The tract of land 
upon which Barr’s ft was built was located 
on Apr. 3, 1769. Was granted to Robt. Barr, 
sur., 1739. In 1796, Thos., eldest son of Robt. 
Barr, dec., conveyed to Wm. Gilson, then late 
of Cumberland Co., Pa., from whom it has 
descended to his g-g-son, Calvin Gilson, pres- 
ent owner.” The g-father of Wm. Gilson was 
b in the blockhouse. Wm. Gilson enlisted 
under Washington & served through Rev, being 
present at surrender of Burgoyne & later at 
that of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 1781. Rich. 


Gilson (Gilstone) was son of either Dan’l, 
Abner, Wm., Thos. or Jno., Gilson, who came 
to America, 1685.—E. T. 

6437. Gitson.—Thos. Gilson, b 1765, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., was drowned Nov. 19, 1813, in 
Tuscarora Creek, Carlysle, Cumberland Co., 
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Pa.; buried in Carlysle, Pa. Thos. Gilson was 
first taxed with a grist-mill in Carlysle, 1790. In 
1788, Thos. Gilson m Nancy Boyd, dau of David 
Boyd, of Cumberland Co., later of Cat Fish 
Camp, Washington Co., Pa. Thos. Gilson was 
son of Wm. Gilson & he m (1) Elizabeth Craig- 
head, of Lancaster Co., Pa.; moved to Cumber- 
land Co. abt 1771. In 1796 he moved to New 
Derry, West Moreland Co., Pa., purchased 345 
acres of land including Ft. Barr, afterwards Ft. 
Gilson. His Ist w d 1784. In 1786 he m (2) Mrs. 
Sarah Trindle, widow of Capt. Alexander 
Trindle; m (3) Mrs. Elizabeth Crawford. He 
d, 1806, on the farm in New Derry, West More- 
land Co., Pa. After the d of Thos. Gilson, the 
widow, Nancy (Boyd) Gilson, moved to West 
Moreland Co. & m Squire McKee, 1814. By Ist 
w he had son John, who had son Geo., a Civil 
War veteran. In regard to will of Col. Craw- 
ford, I find that Nancy Boyd Gilson McKee & 
her son-in-law, John Stephenson, were wit- 
nesses. Ch of Thos. & Nancy (Boyd) Gilson 
were: Sons—(1) Rich.; (2) Wm.; (3) David; 
(4) James; (5) Jno.; (6) Boyd; (7) Thos., 
m Bell McCurdy; daus—(1) Hannah, m Jno. 
Bealor; (2) Jane, m Jno. Stephanson; (3) 
Elizabeth, m Jno. Moffett; (4) Nancy, m 
James Whitaker. James Whitaker & his w 
Nancy are my g-parents.—E. T. 

6439 (3) Futter Marsu—From “Fuller 
Genealogy,” Vol. I, p. 153. Warren Fuller, b 
May 8, 1790, m Vesta Marsh & lived & d at 
Olmtead Falls, O. (Newton Fuller MSS.) 
He was a son of Irod & Thankful (Smith) 
Fuller, g-son of Jehiel & Sarah (Day) Fuller 
Jehiel (Rev soldier) lived in Bolton in 1787, 
d Dec. 18, 1796, at North Bolton, now Vernon, 
Ct—Emma F. Hutchinson, 1 Main St., Man- 
chester, Ct.. 

6439. Swan.—Jno. Swan m Elizabeth Lucus ; 
had sons Thos., Jno., Rich, Wm., & Chas. I 
have record of Chas.’s descendants.—Miss 
Laura Homer, 618 W. Logan St., Moberly, Mo. 
6439. Ressecure - Swan.—Alex. Resseguie, 
a settler in Norwalk, Ct., 1709, m Oct. 19, 1709, 
Sara Bontecou, dau of Pierre & Marguerite 
(Collinot) Bontecou, of N. Y. She was b in 
France & came with parents to N. Y., 1869. 
Tradition—Alex. Resseguie, Ist Gen. in Amer- 
ica, was younger son of Alex., a Huguenot 
refugee from France. Alex. Resseguie, Jr., 
son of Alex. & Sara (Bontecou) Resseguie, b 
Aug. 27, 1710; m Thankful Belden, Feb. 16, 
1737-38, Wilton, Ct. Will of Alex. Resseguie 
dated July 27, 1793. Timothy Resseguie, son 
of Alex. & Thankful (Belden) Resseguie, b 
Dec. 28, 1754, Ridgefield, Ct., d Jan. 19, 1838, in 
Verona, Oneida Co., N. Y. He m June 5, 1785, 
Abigail Lee, dau of Jno. Lee. She was b Oct. 
27, 1760, d May 11, 1834, in Verona. Timothy 
Resseguie served in Rev & m after the Rev 
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Chloe Resseguie, dau of Timothy & Thankful 
(Belden) Resseguie, b Dec. 6, 1785, Ridge- 
field, Ct.; d June 28, 1849, Spring Town- 
ship, Crawford Co., Pa. She m Timothy 
Dwight Swan, b Oct. 17, 1774, Stonington, 
Ct., d Apr. 10, 1884, Durhamsville, Oneida 
Co., N. Y. Mr. Swan was the g-uncle of 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. At time of his m he 
was a resident of Milton, Saratoga Co., N. Y.; 
removed to Verona, N. Y. Mary Ann Swan, 
4th ch of Timothy Dwight & Chloe (Res- 
seguie) Swan, b Nov. 17, 1810, d Apr. 20, 1881, 
m Apr. 14, 1835, Maj. Gay Perefield, resided 
in Wankon, Iowa. From “Records of Res- 
seguie Family,” compiled by Jno. E. Morris, 
pub. 1888, copied by—Mrs. James H. McKown, 
5542 South Park Ave., Chicago, III. 

6440. West.—My father was son of Alonza 
Minor West, son of Jonathan, son of Christo- 
pher West, a descendant of Francis, Sir Thos. 
West, Gov. of Va. Had relatives in Victor, 
N. Y.—Mrs. L. E. R. W. Sleeper, 102% N. 
Washington Ave., Iola, Allen Co., Kan. 

6441. CaLpwe__.—James Caldwell, b in Ire- 
land, 1724, m Elizabeth Alexander, 1752, who 
was b 1737 in Cork, Ireland. Ch: (1) Jno., b 
, m Jane Boggs; (2) Mary Caldwell, b 
1755, m Ist, Mr. Swangenin, 2d, Mr. Jack Lee; 
(3) Mary Caldwell, b 1756, m Col. Moses Can- 
ton Chapline; (4) Sarah C., b 1758, m Col. 
Hughes; (5) Frances, b 1760, m Judge Mc- 
Clure; (6) Janet, b 1762, d young; (7) Lovely, 
b 1764, m Col. Robt. Woods; (8) Elizabeth, b 
1765, m Mr. Williamson; (9) Jane, b 1767, m 
Jno. Ralph; (10) Samuel, b 1769, m : 
(11) James, b 1770, m Nancy Booker; (12) 
Susannah, b 1772, m Dr. Hilliard; (13) Alex., 
b 1774, m Eliza Halstead, d 1837; (14) Joseph, 
b 1777, m (1) Mary Yarnall, (2) Catherine R. 
Thompson, (3) Annie E. Pugh. Another 
James Caldwell, b in Va., m Lucy King, b 1769; 
removed to Nelson Co., Ky. Ch: Elizabeth, m 
Sam’l Conway; Lucinda, m Seth Chitwood; 
Ann or Agnes, b 1790, m Geo King; Jno. Cald- 
well; Mathew Caldwell; Kincaid Caldwell, m 
Polly Alexander; Seth Caldwell—Margaret L. 
Duvall, 518 N. 2d St., Clinton, Mo. 

6446. VanDyxe.—Lt. John VanDyke, son 
of Jan VanDyke, b Nov. 5, 1709, at New 
Utrecht, L. I., in Capt. Peter D. Vroom’s Co., 
2d Batt., d at battle of Monmouth, N. J., July 
28, 1778. Son of Jan VanDyke & Anna Ver- 
Kerk, who moved from New Utrecht to New 
Brunswick, N. J., where he was one of the Ist 
aldermen. Lt. Jan VanDyke m (1) Margaretta 
Barcolo, Jan. 5, 1732. Ch: Anna, Charity, & 
Jno. (Col.). He m (2) Garetta, July 24, 1750. 
dau of Lt. Fred’k Jacobse Bergen & Gerretje 
Veghte. Ch: Fred’k, Abraham, Jacob, Jan- 
netje, Teuntje, Elsie, Roelof, Cateyney, Sara. 
See “Distinguished Families in America 
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Descended from Wilhelmus Beekman and Jan 
Thomassee VanDyke,” pp. 201-206, by Wm. B. 
Beekman, N. Y. See also “ First Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, N. J.,” p. 13—Charlotte 
Chambers Hall, N. Y. 

6446. VanDyxe.—John VanDyke, b Nov. 
5, 1709, at New Utrecht, L. I., son of Jan Van- 
Dyke & Anna VerKerk, lived in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., d June 28, 1778, in the battle of 
Monmouth, in which he was a pvt. in Capt. 
Peter D. Veoom’s Co., 2nd Bat., Somerset 
Co., N. J., Militia, under Col. Abraham 
Quick. He m Ist Jan. 25, 1732, Margaret 
Barcolo (Barkelow), who d July 5, 1749, 3 
ch: (1) Anna, b 1733-4, m Samuel Stout; (2) 
Charity; (3) Col. John, b Apr. 17, 1747. M 
(2) July 24, 1750, Gerretje Bergen, bap. Apr. 
29, 1722, d July 19, 1777. (She was the dau 
of Lieut. Frederick Jacobese Bergen & Ger- 
retje Veghte.) Their ch were. (1) Fred- 
erick, bap. Nov. 3, 1751; (2) Abraham, bap. 
May 6, 1753, d Mar. 7, 1804, served in Rev.; 
(3) Jacob, bap. Jan. 25, 1755; (4) Jannetje, 
bap. Nov. 2, 1757; (5) Teuntje, bap. July 15, 
1759; (6) Elsie, bap. July 5, 1760; (7) Roelof, 
bap. Apr. 2, 1763; (8) Cateyney, bap. Feb. 3, 
1765. Anna VanDyke m Samuel Stout, b 
1730, d 1803. He served as Capt. of the 3rd 
Regt. of Hunterdon Co., also of Capt. 
Heard’s Brig. of State Troops (can give ch 
if desired, as this is my line). John VanDyke 
was the 4th gen from Jan Thomasse Van- 
Dyke, who came to America in 1650; wife, 
Tryntje Achias. 2nd gen, Capt. Jan Janse 
VanDyke, b 1650, d 1736; wife, Tryntje 
Lauen VanPeel. 3d gen, Jan VanDyke, 
1680-1765; wife, Anna VerKerk.—Mrs. Bernis 
Brien, 631 Grand Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

6451. Netson.—For history of Nelson fam 
of Va. write: Miss Adelaide Nelson, 24 Lewis 
St., Hartford, Ct. 

6462. Rosprnson.—Jno. Robinson came to 
this country from Cleasly, Eng., 1660; settled in 
New Charles Parish, York Co., Va. He m 
Elizabeth Potter. Ch: 7 sons; Anthony, b 
May 1, 1663, New Charles Parish, Va. His son 
Wm. m Mary Margaret Webb or Weeb. Ch: 3 
sons—Wm., Benj., Henry. Wm., b 1743, d 1815, 
Coshocton Co. Do not know name of Ist w, 
but according to his own “ deposition” he had 
“conveyed his w & 4 ch to a ft abt 24 mi off 
for safety, before his capture by the Indians.” 
His 2d w, Margaret (Lee) Roach, a widow, 
dau of Abraham Lee, of Clarksburg. Maj. 
Wm. Robinson had 4 sons & 6 daus. Gave Rev 
service. He was released from Indians when 
peace was made with Lord Dunmore & re- 
turned to his home, Harrison Co., Va. He 
was member of the Ist. co. court in Harrison 
Co., which met July 20, 1784. In Roosevelt’s 
“Winning of the West,” vol. 1, p. 214, he 


refers to “ deposition” of Wm. Robinson, 1800, 
as to Logan in Lord Dunmore’s War, 1774. 
Jefferson’s MSS. in State Dept., Washington, 
D. C. I am a g-g-dau of Wm. Robinson.— 
S. A., 1146 Maple Ave., Zanesville, O. 

6468. THompson.— Three yrs ago while 
doing research work to establish the de- 
scendants of Dr. David Thompson, son of 
John Thompson, of New Castle, Del., I 
found John Thompson, one of the Deputies 
from New Castle, who met on Aug. 27, 1776, 
at New Castle & on the 20th of Sept. pro- 
mulgated the first constitution of Del. (General 
History of Del., pp. 150, 151). Capt. Mc- 
Kennan m Elizabeth Thompson, dau of John 
Thompson, Esq., of New Castle, Ist Judge 
of Court of Common Pleas. Judge Thomp- 
son m a sister of Gov. Thomas McKean, of 
Pa. (Early History of Delaware, p. 63, by 
Foote.) Feb. 12, 1777, John Thompson, Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas & 
Orphans’ Court. Scharf’s History of Dela- 
ware, p. 242.) In Idaho, I found a lady who 
had a copy of “ Register of the Thompson 
Family,” by Thomas McKean Thompson. A 
sketch of the family written by him for his 
dau contains a short sketch of David Finney 
& wife, but makes no mention of John 
Thompson, b in Ireland, 1727, or his father, John 
Thompson, Sr., being in the Rev, contains 
21 pages, 18% by 21 of typewriting, doubled 
space. John Thompson came from Antrim, 
1732, had 4 ch. John m Ist, Mary Sands & 
had 1 son, David; m, 2nd, dau of Wm. & 
Letitia McKean, sister of Gov. Thomas Mc- 
Kean, ch: John, Thomas, Robert & Eliza- 
beth. David, a lawyer, m late in life, and d 
without ch. Ann m David Finney, only 
the name of 1 ch is given: Margaret m a 
Mr. Lewis. Dr. Thompson’s 2nd wife was 
Frances, & she m 2ndly, a Mr. McCalester & 
moved to Nashville. They had 1 son, David, 
d in Arkansas.—Miss Clara B. Eno, Van 
Buren, Ark. 

6471. Sate—The ‘gen of the Sale family. 
Robert Sale emigrated to Ohio in 1806, m 
Magdaline Smith, 1808 & d in 1823. Ch: 
John, Fletcher, Elizabeth, Minerva, Thomas, 
Copy, George, Smith, Caroline, Cintha & 
Virginia. This Robert Sale was the son of 
John Sale, of Essex Co., Va. If you would 
write (if the above is your line) to Corwin, 
Ohio; Waynesville, Ohio, both in Warren 
Co., & Xenia, Ohio, to the postmaster & in- 
quire for Sale, you might learn something of 
this Robert Sale—Mrs. A. W. Sale, 1349 
Holmes Ave., Springfield, III. 

6477. Patron.—My g-father was Wm. 
Patton, his father’s name was Wm. Patton, 
& from a Bible reference, he was the 2nd son 
of Wm. Patton & Elizabeth, his wife. The 
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Ist son’s name was Robert.—Mrs. M. B. 
Downs, Wikau Apts., Sapulpa, Okla. 

6478. Storm.—lst, Dirck Storm, m Maria 
Peters Monfort. 2nd, Gregorus (son of Dirck), 
m Engeltje Van Dyck. 3rd, Dirck (son of 
Gregorus), m Barenicke Montross. Gregorus 
Storm (lst son of Dirck) lived for a time at 
Gowanus, L. I., abt 1700 settled at Tarrytown. 
He m abt 1690 Engeltje (Angelica) Van Dyck, 
of New Ubrecht, L. I. Gregorus Storm d at 
Tarrytown, bet Mch., 1710, & Nov., 1711, as 
shown by the church records. Dirck Storm 
(son of Gregorus), lived at Tarrytown. The 
church records show baptism of only 6 ch of his 
and his w, Barenick (Veronicka) Montross, dau 
of Pierre Montross & Margaret David. Dirck 
Storm was baptized Oct, 20, 1695, at Brooklyn. 
Their ch (Family Record): (1) Jorus, bapt 
June 21, 1720. Sponsors: Tomus Storm. Jorus 
probably m Sara Crestena Tatten for 2nd w. 
(2) Petrus, bapt Aug. 28, 1722. Sponsors: 
Helena Crancheyt & David Ackerman. (3) 
Margrietie, bapt Apr. 10, 1725. Sponsors: Jan 
Storm & Resula Van Dyck. Margarietie, m 
Joseph I. Winslow. (4) Engeltje, bapt Apr. 
15, 1727. Sponsors: Rachel (w) Klaes Storm. 
(5) Marithie, bapt Mar. 29, 1729. Sponsors: 
Joseph Hiscock & Marragrierie (wf). (6) 
Elizabeth, bapt abt 1732, m Joseph Carey. (7) 
Catharinia, bapt June 17, 1735. Sponsors: 
Thomas Storm & Catharinia Storm. Catharinia 
m William Barnes. (8) John, bapt abt 1737, 
m Esther Van Enden. (9) Thomas, b in West- 
chester, Apr. 10, 1740, m Catherine Hooge- 
boom, dau of Col. Jer. Hoogeboom & Janette 
Van Alen. Thomas Storm was a Capt in Col. 
James Vandenburgh’s Regt. of Dutchess Co. 
Militia, Beekman’s precinct. (New York State 
Records.) (10) James, bapt abt 1742, unm, d 
Sept. 26, 1831, aged 89 yrs, 4 mos, 3 days; buried 
at Claverack. I would suggest you write the 
State Librarian (Manuscript Dept.), Albany, 
N. Y., asking for the record, if any, of John 
Storm from the data enclosed. Also write to 
Tarrytown, or Poughkeepsie, you can doubtless 
get the ch of John Storm among which you 
would probably find your ancestor, John, b 
1808. Catherine Storm, sister of John & 
Thomas, was my ancestor.—Mrs. Alice Camp- 
bell Brownell, Pondera Valley Ranch, Con- 
rad, Mont. 

6494. (4) BisHorp—Mr. Geo. Root, Ar- 
chives Clerk, State Historical Society, Topeka, 
Kan., is compiling a Bishop Gen. My imme- 
diate family goes back to Asa Bishop, who d 
1813 at Olive Bridge, N. Y.; he m Rebecca 
Winehell in 177-, at Nine Partners, N. Y. Mr. 
Root believes Asa was b June 1, 1750, North 
Haven, Conn. He was supposedly the youngest 
son of Joy Bishop & Miriam Perkins.—Miss 
Elma Bishot, Berwick, Pa. 
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A special meeting of the National Board 
of Management for the admission of mem- 
bers and authorization and disbanding of 
chapters, and for the confirmation of elec- 
tion of a State Regent, was called to order 
by the Recording Secretary General, Miss 
Emma L. Crowell, in the Board Room of 
Memorial Continental Hall, Wednesday, 
December 17, 1919, at 2.35 p.m. By unani- 
mous consent, Mrs. Talbott, Vice President 
General, took the chair in the absence of the 
President General. 

The Chaplain General, Miss Elisabeth F. 
Pierce, referring to December as the “ Divine 
Month,” read from Isaiah 9: 1-7. In dwell- 
ing on the 103 different names given in the 
Scripture for Jesus Christ, she spoke of the 
title “ Prince of Peace” as being the one of 
greatest comfort and promise to all at this 
particular time. Miss Pierce read also from 
Matt. I: 18-25, and prayed for divine guid- 
ance for the Daughters in all their undertak- 
ings and for blessings for those in authority 
in the Society and over the country. The 
Board joined in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
The roll was called by the Recording Sec- 
retary General and the following members 
noted as being present: Active Officers, Mrs. 
Talbott, Miss Elisabeth F. Pierce, Miss 
Crowell, Mrs. Pulsifer, Mrs. Fletcher, Miss 
Grace M. Pierce; State Regents, Miss Fletcher, 
Mrs. Elliott. 

Miss Grace M. Pierce read her report as 
follows, asking permission to bring in a sup- 
plementary report later: 


Report of Registrar General 


Madam President General, members of the 
National Board of Management: 
I have the honor to report 1550 applica- 
tions for membership. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Grace M. Pierce, 
Registrar General. 


Moved by Miss Pierce, seconded and car- 
ried, that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the ballot for the 1550 applicants. The Re- 
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cording Secretary General announced the 
casting of the ballot, and the Chairman de- 
clared these 1550 applicants elected as 
members of the National Society. 

Mrs. Fletcher read her report as Organiz- 
ing Secretary General. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Madam President General and members of 
the National Board of Management: 


Your Organizing Secretary General pre- 
sents for confirmation the newly elected 
State Regent of Mississippi, Mrs. Martha 
Hooker Kinman Wynn (James H.). She 
was elected at the State Conference in Jack- 
son, Miss., which met November 11th, to fill 
the unexpired term of the State Regent, 
Mrs. E. F. N6el, who resigned. 

Through their respective State Regents, 
the following members-at-large are pre- 
sented for confirmation as Organizing Re- 
gents: Mrs. Addah K. Scearce, Orland, 
Calif.; Mrs. Rebecca Waln Wood, Alham- 
bra, Calif.; Mrs. Lillie Mabel Dooley, Straw- 
berry Point, Iowa; Mrs. Clara H. B. Owings, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky.; Mrs. Clara Hitchcock 
Ober, Austin, Minn.; Mrs. Lena Johnson 
Bullock, Crete, Neb.; Mrs. Anna M. Hicks, 
Amelia, Ohio; Mrs. Eliza Otis Sinn, Hicks- 
ville, Ohio. 

The following Organizing Regencies have 
expired by time limitation: Mrs. Anna 
Fentress Smead, Camden, Ark.; Miss Jane 
Duke Hance, Adelina, Md.; Miss Emma Pet- 
tengill, Delhi, N. Y.; Mrs. Lelia Bunn Yar- 
brough, Spring Hope, N. C.; Mrs. Alice M. 
Lamb Sutphen, Defiance, Ohio; Mrs. Nina 
E. K. Thompson, Brookings, S. D.; Mrs. 
Mary L. Goodrich, Toppenish, Wash. 

The reappointment of the following Or- 
ganizing Regencies are requested by their 
respective State Regents: Mrs. Anna Fen- 
tress Smead, Camden, Ark.; Mrs. Nina E. 
K. Thompson, Brookings, S. D. 

The authorization of the following chap- 
ters is requested: Patchogue, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Ashland, Ohio, and Athol, Mass. 

The following chapters are presented, 
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through their State Regents, for official dis- 
bandment: Ouray, Ouray, Colo.; Clock Reel, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Lucretia Arnold, Garden 
Grove, Iowa; Elizabeth Steele, Edna, Texas. 

The following chapter locations have been 
changed by request of the State Regents: 
The Anne Pickett from Alexandria to Wide 
Water, Va.; Humphrey and Sprague from 
Boston to Braintree, Mass., and Old Powder 
House from Somerville to Belmont, Mass. 

The following chapters have organized, 
and I ask for the official recognition of same: 
Anne Hutchinson, at Bronxville, N. Y., or- 
ganized December 17, 1919; Crater Lake, at 
Medford, Ore., organized November 24, 
1919; Edisto, at Cottageville, S. C., organized 
November 7, 1919; Plymouth Rock, at Plym- 
outh, Ill., organized November 21, 1919. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNA LouIse FLETCHER, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Fletcher moved the adoption of her 
report. Seconded and carried. She also 
moved that the election of the State Regent 
of Mississippi be confirmed, which motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Miss Crowell reported for the Treasurer 
General, total number of deceased since last 
meeting, 294; reinstated, 271; resigned, 187. 
On motion the Secretary cast the ballot for 
the reinstatement of the 271, and the Chair- 
man declared these former members rein- 
stated. The Board rose in memory of the 
members reported deceased. 

Miss Grace M. Pierce presented the fol- 
lowing supplementary report: 


Supplementary Report of Registrar General 


Applications presented to the Board ... 433 
Respectfully submitted, 
Grace M. Pierce, 
Registrar General. 


Moved by Miss Pierce, seconded and car- 
ried, that the Secretary cast the ballot for 
the 433. The Recording Secretary General an- 
nounced that she had cast the ballot for the 
433 applicants, and the Chairman declared 
them elected members. 

At 3.50 the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Emma L, CrowELt, 
Recording Secretary General, 


NEW LINEAGE BOOK PUBLISHED 


Volume fifty of the Lineage Book is now ready for distribution. 
Chapters desiring their copy should forward fifteen cents to the 
Treasurer General, N. S. D. A. R., Memorial Continental Hall, 


Washington, D. C. 


Price to members, $1.15 each, including transportation. 
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STATE REGENTS AND STATE VICE REGENTS—1919-1920 


ALABAMA 
MRS. ROBERT H. PEARSON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
MRS. GREGORY L. SMITH, 
MosiLe. 


ARIZONA 
MRS. OTIS E. YOUNG 
PHOENIX 
MRS. GEORGE L. REID, 
Tucson. 


AREANSAS 
as FRANK TOMLINSON, 
0. Box 584, PINEHURST, Pine Buvrr. 
MRS. CLARENCE E. WOODWA ARD, 
2005 Scorr St., Lirtte Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 
MRS. CASSIUS C. COTTLE, 
1502 Victoria Ave., Los ANGELES. 
MRS. OSWALD O. HARSHBARGER, 
269 St., OAKLAND. 


COLORADO 
MRS. WILLIAM H. R. STOTE, 
Auta Vista Hore, CoLoRraDo SPRINGS. 
MRS. HERBERT HAYDEN, 
803 Spence Sr., Bovper. 


CONNECTICUT 
MRS. JOHN LAIDLAW BUEL, 
LITCHFIELD. 
MRS. CHARLES H. BISSELL, 
SouTHINGTON. 


DELAWARE 
MRS. GEORGE C. HALL, 
706 West St., WILMINGTON. 
MRS. ERNEST FRAZER, 
Newark. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MISS HILDA FLETCHER, 
2230 Cauirornia St., WASHINGTON. 
MISS LILLIAN CHENOWETH 
1318 Harvarp St., WASHINGTON. 


FLORIDA 


MRS. JOHN J. KINDRED, 
De Lanp. 


GEORGIA 
MRS. WOOD, 
Savann 
MRS. OSCAR T. PEEPLES, 
CARTERSVILLE. 


HAWAII 
MRS. FRANCIS JUDD, 
66 St., 


IDAHO 
MRS. FRED KRESS, 
CALDWELL. 
MRS. JOSEPH T. YOUNG, 
PocaTELLo. 
ILLINOIS 
MRS. JOHN H. HANLEY, 
724 W. Broapway, Mon 
MRS. H. E. CHUBBUCK, 
Grand View AVE., PEoriA. 


INDIANA 
MRS. FRANK FELTER, 
1224 N. St., Huntincton. 
MRS. 4. 
611 N "AVE., BLoomMINGTON. 


IOWA 
ARTHUR W. MANN, 


AWA. 
MRS. EDWARD P. SCHOENTGEN, 
407 Guien Ave., Covnci, BLUFrs. 


EANSAS 

MISS CATHERINE CAMPBELL, 
316 WiLLow St., Ortawa. 

MRS. WILLIAM H. SIMONTON, 
750 S. Jupson St., Fort Scort. 


KENTUCKY 
MRS. SAMUEL J. SHACKELFORD, 
Sr., FRANKFORT. 
MRS. C. D. CHENAULT, 
LExINGTON. 


LOUISIANA 
MRS. WILLIS B. GRAHAM, 
SHREVEPORT. 
MRS. GRAHAM SURGHNOR, 
Monroe. 


MAINE 
WOODHULL HAZLETT, 
AN 
MISS MAUDE E. MERRICK, 
WATERVILLE. 


MRS. A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, 
E.uicotr City, P. O 
MRS. WEEMS RIDOUT, 
200 or GLoucesTER St., ANNAPOLIS, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. FRANK DEXTER ELLISON, 
44 Cuark St., 
MRS. FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY, 
25 Ave., MELROSE. 


MICHIGAN 
MISS ALICE LOUISE McDUFFEE, 
1012 W. Main Sr., KaLamazoo. 
MRS. L. VICTOR SEYDEL, 
143 Larayetre Ave., N. E., Granp Rapips. 


MINNESOTA 
MRS. JAMES T. MORRIS, 
2101 Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 
MRS. A. E. WALKER, 
2103 East ist Sr., 


RS. H. WYNN, 
ENVI 
MRS. JOHN “MORRIS MORGAN, 


MISSOURI 
MRS. JOHN TRIGG MOSS, 
6017 Ennicnt Ave., St. Lovts. 
MRS. GEORGE EDWARD GEORGE, 
4556 Watnut Srt., Kansas Cirry. 


MONTANA 
MRS. CHARLES A. BLACKBURN, 
804 W. Sitver St., Burre. 
DR. MARY B. ATWATER, 
516 Hayes Ave., Hevena. 


NEBRASKA 
MRS. F. I. RINGER, 
935 D Sr., Lincoty. 
MRS. C. 8S. SPENCER, 
NortH P.uarre. 


NEW E 
RS. CHARLES W. BARRETT, 
MRS. LORIN WEBSTER, 
PLYMOUTH. 


NEW JERSEY 
MRS. JAMES FAIRMAN FIELDER, 
1139 Girrorp Ave., Jersey City Heients. 
MRS. HENRY D. FITTS, 
172 Lincotn Ave., Newark. 


NEW MEXICO 
MRS. JAMES F. HINKLE, 
RosweE.u. 
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NEW YORE 
MISS STELLA BROADHEAD, 
JAMESTOWN. 
MRS. CHARLES W. NASH, 
8 LarayeTte St., ALBANY. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. W. O. SPENCER, 
WINSTON-SALEM. 


MRS. WM. PARKER MERCER, 
Eum Ciry. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
= MORLEY YOUNG, 
ALL’ 
MRS. J. aM. MARTIN, 
BisMARCK. 


OHIO 


MRS. EDWARD LANSING HARRIS, 


6719 Evciip Ave., CLEVELAND. 
MRS. JOHN TALMAN MACK, 
712 Wayne Sr., SANDUSKY. 


OKLAHOMA 
MISS SARAH A. CRUMLEY, 
ALVA. 


OREGON 
MRS. F. M. WILKINS, 
187 W Sr., 
MRS. WALTER F. BURRELL, 
827 HAWTHORNE AVE., PoRTLAND. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. oe WAYNE COOK, 
CooxsBUR 
MRS. H. GRANT DRIESBACH, 
LEWISBURG. 


RHODE ISLAND 
MRS. ALBERT L. CALDER, 2np, 
85 ANGELL St., PROVIDENCE. 
MISS EDITH MAY TILLEY, 
THE WorTHEN, Newport. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


MRS. SOHN TRIMMIER SLOAN, 
CoLuMBIA, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. AMOS E. AYRES, 
Stoux Fatts. 
MRS. FRANCIS W. WARRING, 
YANKTON. 


TENNESSEE 
MRS. EDWIN A. PRICE, 
2222 West Enp Ave., NASHVILLE. 
MRS. L. M. SHORT, 
BROWNSVILLE. 


TEXAS 
MRS. LIPSCOMB NORVELL, 
1628 FRANKLIN St., BeauMONT. 
MRS. LOUIS J. WORTHAM, 
100 Penn St., Fort 


UTAH 
MRS. LEE CHARLES MILLER, 
943 East 1st Sourn Sr., Saut Lake Ciry. 
MRS. GEORGE V. LAW 
728 E. 2np Sourn Sr., Lake Ciry. 


VERMONT 
MRS. a R. WATKINS, 
BuRLINGT 
MISS JENNIE A. VALENTINE, 
BENNINGTON. 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDR 
MRS. ROBERT L. PIERCE, 
WYTHEVILLE. 


WASHINGTON 
MRS. GEORGE H. GOBLE, 
1019 7rH Ave., SPOKANE. 
MRS. WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
Commerce Buipe., Everett. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. CLARK W. HEAVNER, 
BucKHANNON. 
MRS. ROBERT J. REED, 
100 12TH St., WHEELING. 


WISCONSIN 
MRS. RUDOLPH B. HARTMAN, 
4001 HigHLAND Park, MILWAUKEE. 
MISS HELEN DORSET, 
330 S. 6TH Sr., La Crosse. 


WYOM’"G 
SP 
MRS. MAU RICE GROSHON, 
CHEYENNE. 


ORIENT 
MRS. CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA. 
MRS. TRUMAN SLAYTON HOLT, 
MANILA, PHILIPPINE IsLANDs. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


MRS. JOHN W. FOSTER, 
MRS. DANIEL MANNING, 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. MATTHEW T. SCOTT, 
MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING ‘STORY. 


Honorary President Presiding 
MRS. MARY V. E. CABELL, 


Honorary Chaplain General 
MRS. MARY S. LOCKWOOD, 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


MRS. A. HOWARD CLARK, 1895. MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, 1911. 

MRS. MILDRED S. MATHES, 1899. MRS. THEODORE C. BATES, 1913. 
MRS. MARY S. LOCKWOOD, 1905. MRS. E. GAYLORD PUTNAM, 1913. 
MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906. MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. 
MRS. HELEN M. BOYNTON, 1906. MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 


MRS. SARA T. KINNEY, 1910. 


MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 
MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 
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THE RALEIGH HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


THE MODERN FIREPROOF HOTEL OF THE 


NATION'S CAPITAL 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND 
MT.VERNON & ARLINGTON RAILWAY STATION 


Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth Street 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


E. L. WESTON, Manager 


“One of the desirable stopping places for the delegates to the 
Congress of the Daughters of the American Revolution!" 


VALLEY FORGE 


IN 1777 
A CHRONICLE OF AMERICAN HEROISM 
With Map and Nearly One Hundred Illustrations 


Compiled by FRANK H. TAYLOR 
Under the Authority of 
THE VALLEY FORGE PARK COMMISSION 

Presents a beautifully illustrated, patriotic and thrilling 
= picture of the great world-drama of the American 

evolution. 

The pitiful narrative of this camp of starving, almost naked, 
heroes, constitutes one of the most thrilling and pathetic 
chapters in the history of the republic. Gifted pens throu “ 
many generations have rendered its details familiar to t 
public. It has remained for Mr. Taylor to set forth the 
moving and dramatic story in concise and consecutive his- 
torical form, so that its pregnant and patriotic lessons may 
inspire generations yet to come. 

Not a jot of ascertained fact has escaped him; yet the 
record is as meagre as it is saddening. Where all were freez- 
ing and starving, none was inclined to make close record of 
daily suffering. Even the thousands who died at the Valley 
Forge camp went to nameless graves.—The North American. 
MR. TaYLor:— 
® Ihave read your “* Valley Forge, A Chronicle of American 
Heroism,” with interest, and take pleasure in congratulating 
you on the thoroughness of your researches. No work has 
been printed that contains so much data about the Encamp- 
ment, and I sincerely hope that a very wide circulation may 
be attained, particularly in the schools of the country. The 
” Explanatory Notes”’ comprise the most reliable data extant, 
and the numerous illustrations scattered through the text 
will enable the reader to appreciate more fully the history of 
the Valley Forge Camp. 

aie) HN W. JORDAN, LL.D., Librarian, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
Ornamental cloth, boxed; suitable for gift purposes... .. $2.00 


WALTER S. SLACK 
242 {Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WASHINGTON’S 
PRAYER 


FOR THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Artistically Illuminated 
By BEATRICE FOX GRIFFITH 


FOR THE 


Washington Memorial Chapel 
Valley Forge 
LITHOGRAPHED IN NINE CoLors AND GOLD 
18 x 24 inches, for framing 
$5.00 each. To advance subscribers, $4.00 


ards, four-color process, 5'2 x 7 
(now ready), 25 cents each 


ALL PROFITS FOR THE MARY AND MARTHA 
WASHINGTON MEMORIAL, VALLEY FoRGE 
Make all checks to the order of 


CAROLINE SUPPLEE, Treasurer 
Box 103, Valley Forge, Pa. 


When writing advertisers please mention Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. 
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RT has concealed, by perfect proportion, the great 

size of the Wardman Park Hotel. The lobby 
alone, which has the comfort of a club lounge, is four 
hundred feet long, the largest in the world. The hotel 
is complete in every detail making for the pleasure of 
discriminating guests who come to Washington. 


ELMER DYER HARRY WARDMAN 
Manager President 


Wardman Park Hotel 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in 
the District of Columbia 


Opposite United States Treasury 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS ORGANIZED 1814 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 


We have a special department for War and 


Honor Roll Tablets, to meet all requirements. OFFICERS 
‘ President 
Makers of the official bronze markers for graves 0. H. P.JOHNSON......... Vice-President 
of Real Daughters and Revolutionary Soldiers. A. A. HORBLING, fr......... Trust Officer 
Cashier 
Auditor 
PAUL E. CABARET & Co. Asst. Cashier 
120-126 Eleventh Avenue ere Asst. Cashier 
NEW YORK CITY Asst. Cashier 


When writing advertisers please mention Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. 
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